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ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  NEW-ENGLAND 

BRANCH  FREEDMEN’S  AND  UNION  COM¬ 
MISSION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  New-England 
Branch  Freedmen’s  and  Umon,,Commission 
(late  New-England  Freedmen’s  Aid  Society) 
will  be  held  in  the  chapel  of  the  Old  South 
Church,  on  Thursday,  April  12th,  at^  p.m. 

The  increased  operations  of  the  Society 
during  the  year,  the  extension  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  branch  societies,  and  the  important 
changes  which  have  occurred  in  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  Freedmen,  make  this  a  meeting 
of  unusual  interest. 

It  is  hoped  that  all  the  local  societies 
throughout  New  England,  as  well  as  the 
central  Society,  will  be  largely  represented ; 
and  that  the  effect  will  be  to  completely 
harmonize  our  action,  deepen  our  interest, 
and  cement  the  ties  that  unite  us  in  a  com¬ 
mon  cause.  . 

The  President  and  Secretary  of  any 
Branch  Society,  ex  officio ;  and  any  person 
who  has  contributed  dollars  during  the 
year  to  the  general  treasury,  or  to  the  funds 
of  any  branch,  —  is  entitled  to  a  voice  and 
vote  in  the  meeting. 

By  order  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

J.  H.  Chapin,  Secretary. 

Notx.  —  The  entr&nce  to  the  chapel  is  on  Spring 
Lane,  from  188,  Washington  Street. 


THE  SITUATION. 

Zealous  friends  of  the  negro  speak 
sometimes,  in  these  days,  very  discourag- 
ingly  of  his  prospects,  and  of  the  general 
condition  of  national  affairs.  That  vigi¬ 
lance  is  demanded  is  unquestionable.  That 
a  certain  degree  of  anxiety  must  attend  it 
is  also  true.  Still,  we  have  little  patience 
with  a  great  deal  that  we  hear. 

When  people  exclaim  —  as  they  do,  in 
mournful  tones  —  that  “  the  prospect  has 
not  looked  so  dark  since  the  beginning  of 
the  war,”  or  say  “  nothing  has  been  gained,” 
or  “  the  negro  is  as  badly  off  as  ever,”  — 
people  speak  inconsiderately. 

They  do  not  consider,  first,  how  much  is 
implied  by  the  single  fact  that  slavery  is 
forbidden  henceforth  by  the  national  Con¬ 
stitution. 

But  it  is  said,  “  Still  an  immense  amount 
of  wrong  and  inequality  and  injustice  will 
remain  under  the  new  system,  if  so  be  the 
President  has  his  way.”  Granted :  yet  not 
to  the  extent  that  these  were  practicable  un¬ 
der  slavery. 

Let  presidents  and  ex-slaveholders  do 
their  worst,  they  cannot  make  the  lot  of  the 
negro  what  it  was  under  slavery.  At- the 
worst,  they  can  only  make  it  the  same  with 
that  of  millions  of  white  men  in  Europe. 
How  many  of  these  have  special  “  bu¬ 
reaus”  to  protect  them  from  oppression, 
and  to  see  that  they  are  suitably  educated  ? 
How  few,  even  of  the  class  above  these,  are 
allowed  to  vote,  or  exert  the  slightest  influ¬ 
ence  upon  the  Government,  which  is  swayed 
by  class  interests  opposed  to  theirs.  What 
power  is  given  to  the  employer  and  the  cap¬ 
italist  over  those  whose  labor  they  use.  We 
do  not  defend  such  injustice,  we  do  not  say 
that  these  things  are  right  anywhere:  we 
only  say  that  one  may  endure  them,  or  pro¬ 
test  against  them,  and  yet  feel  that  a  man’s 
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condition  under  them  is  vastly  more  tolera¬ 
ble  than  is  slavery. 

Hacklaender  (in  his  Europceisches  Skla- 
ven-leben),  dwelling  with  great  power  upon 
these  and  other  deprivations  and  wrongs, 
tries  to  persuade  his  readers  —  not  without 
a  side  sneer  at  negro  philanthropy  —  that 
the  lower  classes  of  Germany  are  owned 
by  the  rich  and  powerful  classes,  and  that 
their  condition,  in  all  regards,  is  no  better 
than  that  of  slaves.  Who  believes  this? 
The  old  abolitionists  certainly  used  to  make 
the  distinction  just  hinted  at,  when  told  that 
“  the  blacks  are  as  well  off  as  the  laboring 
classes  of  Europe.”  Are  they  ready  to  take 
all  back  ?  Let  us  try  to  obtain  for  our  col¬ 
ored  freedmen  the  rights  to  which  they  are 
entitled,  but  do  not  let  us  in  effect  say  that 
it  makes  no  difference  whether  the  na¬ 
tional  Constitution  tolerates  slavery  or  not. 
Would  any  be  willing  to  have  the  old  state 
of  things  bac^  again?  Why  not,  if  noth¬ 
ing  has  been  gained  for  the  negro  ? 

Another  fact  well  calculated  to  rebuke 
discouragement  is  the  noble  attitude  of 
Congress.  At  no  previous  period  in  the 
history  of  the  country,  has  Congress  shown 
itself  so  firm  when  the  influence  of  the 
Executive  has  been  adverse.  They  who 
prophesied  that  it  would  imitate  the  subser¬ 
viency  of  preceding  years  understood  little 
the  spirit  which  the  war  has  left  behind. 
Some,  when  they  read  of  great  meetings  in 
New  York  and  elsewhere,  feared  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  these;  but  their  fears  have  been 
dissipated.  The  members  of  our  national 
Legislature  have  appreciated  fully  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  great  questions  which  are 
at  stake,  and  the  sentimept  also  of  their 
constituents.  It  now  looks  as  if  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  not  finding  support  in  quarters  where 
he  expected  it,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  re¬ 
ceiving  it  from  persons  whose  approval  is 
disgrace,  will  be  more  inclined  than  he 
has  hitherto  been  to  meet  Congress  half 
way. 

The  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Stewart  of 
Nevada  (a  warm  political  friend  of  Mr. 
Johnson),  which  gives  the  suffrage  to  all, 
without  distinction  of  color,  who  can  read 
and  write ;  his  hint  also  that  the  President 
himself,  in  his  letter  to  Governor  Sharkey, 


once  endorsed  the  same  principle ;  Mr. 
Raymond’s  strong  expression  of  opinion  to 
the  same  effect,  —  these  are  among  several 
indications  that  there  is  not  now  so  great  a 
difference  of  opinion  between  the  Executive 
and  Congress  as  there  seemed  a  few  weeks 
ago. 

The  Freedmen’s  Bureau,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
will  be  abolished.  Still,  we  are  not  of  those 
who  are  sorry  that  it  was  not  continued  by 
a  two-thirds  vote  of  Congress  in  the  face  of 
the  Presidential  veto ;  little  good  could  be 
hoped  from  it  if  administered  by  one  op¬ 
posed —  conscientiously  opposed,  we  be¬ 
lieve — to  its  main  principles. 

A  third  encouraging  circumstance  is,  that, 
even  if  other  considerations  fail,  the  self- 
interest  of  the  Southern  white  men  will 
work  for  the  advantage  of  the  freedmen. 
It  is  not  paying  the  Southern  chivalry  a 
high  compliment  to  say,  that  they  are  even 
now  beginning  to  find  out  that  injustice  and 
oppression,  at  the  present  prices  of  cotton, 
do  not  pay  half  so  well  as  the  opposite  line 
of  conduct.  We  have  shown,  in  a  previous 
number  of  our  paper,  that  there  is  no 
branch  of  agricultural,  we  might  almost  say 
of  any  other  kind  of  labor,  which  will  bring 
in  so  large  pecuniary  returns  as  the  culture 
of  cotton  will  for  the  next  few  years,  pro¬ 
vided  laborers  can  be  had.  Cotton  will  be 
king  for  some  time  to  come,  and  his  rule 
henceforth,  unlike  his  past  sway,  will  be 
beneficent.  We  are  not  sure,  that,  into  the 
darkened  mind  of  the  white  employer,  there 
may  not  even  gradually  come  the  thought 
that  an  intelligent  is  better,  more  profitable, 
than  an  ignorant  laborer,  and  that  New-Eng- 
land  people,  when  they  send  teachers  to  the 
blacks,  are  benefiting  the  whites  also.  But 
even  if  ex-slaveholders  do  not  see  this, 
they  will  and  must  see,  that,  provided  the 
negroes  are  willing  to  work  for  fair  wages, 
a  fact  which  is  now  well  established,  if  any 
thing  can  be,  by  testimony  from  every  quar¬ 
ter,  it  is  for  their  interest  to  employ  them ; 
and  that,  if  they  are  employed,  there  must 
be  the  same  avoidance  of  injustice  and 
harshness  in  their  treatment,  which  a  mere 
eye  to  good  crops  would  dictate,  were  the 
employees  white. 

There  is  nothing  more  absurd  than  the 
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fear  that  the  whites  will  try  to  exterminate 
the  blacks.  General  Swayne,  Assistant 
Commissioner  under  the  Freedmen’s  Bu¬ 
reau,  on  his  recent  visit  to  Boston,  when 
speaking  very  hopefully  of  the  prospects  of 
the  negroes  in  Alabama,  was  interrupted  by 
a  bystander  who  asked:  “How  can  what 
you  say  be  reconciled  with  what  I  read  a 
short  time  ago  in  an  Alabama  paper,  which 
declared  that  the  prevailing  desire  of  the 
people  in  that  State  was  to  exterminate 
the  whole  race?” 

“  Yes,”  said  the  General,  “  they  used  to 
talk  so  a  few  months  ago ;  but  now  the 
planters  are  so  eager,  at  least  in  some  dis¬ 
tricts,  to  get  every  negro  to  work  for  them, 
that  they  are  not  only  offering  high  wages, 
but  gentlemen  are  complaining  that,  when 
they  have  hired  a  negro,  neighbors  try 
to  entice  him  away  by  offering  higher 
wages.” 

And  it  must  be  on  black  labor  that  the 
future  planter  will  have  to  depend  mainly. 
A  few  Northern  men  will  go  to  the  South ; 
but,  to  say  nothing  of  climate,  and  even  as¬ 
suming  that  a  Northerner’s  life  and  property 
will  be  safe,  there  will  be  many  impediments 
resulting  from  want  of  congeniality,  even  if 
actual  hostility  ceases,  which  will,  for  a  long 
time  to  come,  make  the  South  far  less  at¬ 
tractive  to  him  than  the  great  West.  Nor 
can  a  large  emigration  from  Europe  be  ex¬ 
pected.  The  German  is  as  hostile  to  sla¬ 
very  and  its  spirit,  whether  it  co-exists  with 
or  survives  it,  as  any  New  Englander  can 
be  ;  and  even  the  Irishman,  though  he  hates 
the  negro,  does  not  like  to  be  classed  among 
the  poor  whites,  whom  the  planter  looks 
down  upon  as  he  does  upon  the  poor 
blacks.  Besides  this,  the  Irish  like  to  con¬ 
gregate  in  cities  and  large  towns.  The 
country,  the  isolated  farmhouse,  the  remote 
plantation,  will  have  less  attraction  to  this 
class  than  to  any  among  us. 

All  these  things  seem  to  indicate,  that, 
though  we  have  not  gained  every  thing  for 
the  negro  that  he  and  we  have  a  right  to  ask, 
we  have  gained  a  great  deal  which  is  of 
present  advantage,  and  which  is  also  full, 
not  of  discouragement,  but  of  promise  for 
the  future. 


THE  OLD  STOET. 

We  have  to  chronicle  another  case  of 
violence  toward  pne  of  our  teachers  by 
a  Southern  mob.  Miss  S.  F.  Wood,  an 
accomplished  teacher,  and  a  protege  of  the 
New-Bedford  Society,  was  recently  sent 
to  Warrenton,  Va.,  where  she  opened  a 
school.  She  was  warmly  welcomed  by  the 
colored  people,  who  thronged  to  the  school ; 
and  for  some  weeks,  under  the  kind  protec¬ 
tion  and  assistance  of  Lieutenant  McNulty, 
agent  of  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau,  every  ^ 
thing  went  on  well.  The  whites  however 
had  seen  with  great  disgust  the  opening 
of  the  “  nigger  school,”  and  resolved  to 
break  it  up.  This  laudable  resolve  they 
soon’  followed  up  by  a  night  attack  on  the 
school.  The  teachers  received  a  volley  of 
stones  through  the  window,  but  fortunately 
escaped  without  bodily  injury.  We  print 
elsewhere  Miss  Wood’s  letter,  giving  a 
detailed  account  of  the  circumstances. 

Such  incidents  as  the  above  have  not 
been  unusual  of  late,  and  do  not  excite  our 
surprise.  But,  in  this  case,  the  locality  is 
worthy  of  particular  notice.  Warrenton  is 
the  county  town  of  Fauquier  County,  about 
fifty  miles  west  of  Washington,  and  a  place 
of  geographical  importance  in  the  late  war, 
as  our  readers  probably  remember.  The 
soldiers  who  marched  under  McDowell, 
Pope,  and  Burnside,  certainly  will  not 
soon  forget  it.  It  was  the  very  centre  of 
the  Virginian  battle-ground,  tramped  over 
first  by  one  army  and  then  by  the  other, 
repeatedly  evacuated  and  re-occupied  by 
each,  as  the  tide  of  invasion  turned  one 
way  or  the  other  during  those  four  years 
of  bloody  conflict  in  Virginia.  It  was  the 
very  purgatory  of  rebellion  during  the  war, 
and  was  (not  undeservedly)  pillaged  and 
stripped  by  both  parties  to  its  last  chicken. 
One  would  suppose  that  if  the  old  spirit 
of  slavery  and  treason  had  been  thoroughly 
trodden  out  and  exterminated  anywhere, 
it  would  be  in  this  town.  But  we  find  our 
mistake.  There  is  in  Warrenton,  as  in 
most  other  Southern  towns,  a  class  who 
have  learned  nothing,  and  never  will  learn 
any  thing,  by  the  results  of  the  war.  These 
are  the  worthies  who  cheered  one  day  for 
Stonewall  Jackson,  and  howled  out  curses 
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on  the  Yankee  prisoners  as  they  passed,  and 
the  next,  dofiFed  their  dirty  caps  to  the  Stars 
and  Stripes,  and  declared  themselves  origi¬ 
nal  Union  men,  —  who  fled  to  the  woods 
at  the  approach  of  the  Confederate  con¬ 
scripting  officer,  or  in  his  absence  lounged 
around  the  corners  of  the  streets,  “cus¬ 
sing”  the  niggers  and  lamenting  the  high 
price  of  whiskey ;  or  perhaps,  in  the  case  of 
a  few  with  more  nerve  than  the  rest,  stole 
out  into  the  woods  to  “bushwhack”  our 
^sentries  from  behind  fences,  and  at  the 
approach  of  the  patrol  transformed  them¬ 
selves  into  respectable  and  innocent  farm¬ 
ers,  with  the  oath  of  allegiance  ready  in 
their  pockets.  When  peace  came,  their 
wives  crowded  the  office  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  commissary,  with  noisy  demands  for 
rations,  which  of  course  they  obtained. 
And  now,  after  their  four  years’  punish¬ 
ment  they  come  out  as  fresh  as  ever,  ready 
for  any  deed  of  chivalry,  from  stabbing 
a  negro  to  mobbing  a  Northern  teacher. 

These  rowdies  are  by  no  means  a  type 
of  the  whole  Southern  people;  but  they 
do  represent  a  large  class,  indigenous  to 
Southern  soil  and  the  system  of  slavery,  — 
the  thick  scum  to  be  found  on  the  surface 
of  every  stagnant  pool.  They  do  not  com¬ 
prehend  liberty,  they  do  not  appreciate  gen¬ 
erosity,  nor  any  treatment  except  one  of 
rigid  severity  and  swift  justice.  We  may 
make  something  out  of  their  children  or 
grandchildren,  but  this  generation  will  never 
be  any  better  than  they  are  now.  The  jackal 
cannot  change  his  skin  any  more  than  the 
leopard. 

We  must  do  Warrenton  the  justice  to 
say,  that,  the  day  after  the  assault,  Miss 
Wood  was  called  upon  by  the  Mayor  and 
other  members  of  the  city  government, 
who  manifested  much  emotion  at  the  oc¬ 
currence,  and  offered  every  assistance  in 
their  power.  The  sentiment  of  the  more 
respectable  portion  of  the  community  is, 
no  doubt,  one  of  condemnation  of  the  out¬ 
rage,  as  it  would  be  anywhere.  A  request 
had  previously  been  made  for  military 
protection,  and  a  company  of  cavalry  was 
expected.  Another  more  urgent  appeal 
was  postponed  at  the  entreaty  of  the 
Mayor,  who  promised  all  necessary  pro¬ 


tection.  We  have  sent  another  teacher  to 
assist  Miss  Wood,  and  they  will  doubtless 
be  able  to  hold  their  ground.  We  are 
gratified  that  the  lady  herself  has  shown 
a  most  heroic  and  self-sacrificing  spirit 
amid  the  threats  and  insults  to  which  for 
weeks  she  has  been  subjected,  and  declares 
her  intention  to  remain,  and  continue  her 
labors,  in  spite  of  all  opposition.  She  will, 
no  doubt,  be  finally  successful.  But  is  it 
not  about  time  that  the  United-States 
Government  should  be  able  to  protect  its 
citizens  from  violence  within  fifty  miles 
of  the  National  Capital,  and  secure  North¬ 
ern  ladies  from  personal  outrage  while 
engaged  in  a  mission  of  charity  and  civil¬ 
ization  ? 

— « — 

THE  FSEEDMEN’S  BUBEAU. 

The  Bureau  has  been  in  operation  about 
ten  months.  In  spite  of  all  obstacles,  its 
success  has  been  triumphant.  The  results 
which  it  has  already  accomplished  for  the 
country  are  the  best  answer  to  its  assail¬ 
ants,  who  can  find  little  fault  with  its 
general  management,  and  have  to  content 
themselves  with  the  never-failing  argument 
of  unconstitutionality,  and  vague  charges  of 
corruption  on  the  part  of  its  agents.  The 
sincere  dislike  and  fear  with  which  the  Bu¬ 
reau  is  looked  upon  by  the  Southern  whites, 
is  good  presumptive  evidence  of  the  fidelity 
and  success  with  which  its  purposes  have 
been  carried  out.  Let  us  briefly  review  its 
work,  and  the  results  already  accomplished. 

1.  Its  first  office  was  one  of  charity.  In 
the  time  of  destitution  and  famine  attend¬ 
ing  the  close  of  the  war,  it  saved  thousands 
of  lives  by  the  liberal  distribution  of  gov¬ 
ernment  rations  and  clothing.  This  it  did 
more  extensively  and  economically  than 
could  have  been  done  by  any  private  agen¬ 
cy.  The  time  of  great  distress  is  now 
passed,  and,  in  most  of  the  Southern  States, 
the  aid  given  is  trifling  in  amount,  and  con¬ 
fined  to  the  sick  and  infirm.  In  some 
States,  as  Arkansas  and  Alabama,  there  are 
still  many  families  (chiefly  white,  be  it  re¬ 
marked)  utterly  destitute,  and  supported 
only  by  Government  aid. 

2.  Its  industrial  benefits  have  been  incal- 
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culable.  By  its  means  a  large  cotton  crop, 
worth  hundreds  of  millions  to  the  country, 
has  already  heen  planted.  Without  it,  all 
candid  Southerners  confess  that  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  have  planted  at  all. 

It  has  carried  the  principle  of  free  labor  in¬ 
to  the  Southern  States,  and,  in  spite  of  their 
own  obstinacy,  put  them  on  the  road  to 
prosperity.  It  has  succeeded  in  every  State 
in  reconciling,  to  a  great  extent,  the  plant¬ 
ers  and  freedmen;  so  that  now,  notwith¬ 
standing  that  outrages  on  the  negroes  are 
still  frequent,  all  are  working  together  tol¬ 
erably  harmoniously.  This  state  of  things 
it  has  brought  about,  partly  by  persuasion 
and  tact,  and'  partly  by  compulsion.  Till 
the  negro  knew  that  he  was  receiving  fair 
compensation  for  his  labor,  he  could  never 
be  depended  upon  to  work  steadily.  ^  When 
two  dollars  a  month,  or  a  few  bushels  of 
corn,  was  offered  by  the  planters,  what  won¬ 
der  is  it  that  desertions  of  contracts  were 
frequent?  Now  the  standard  of  wages  in 
every  State  is  from  ten  to  twenty  dollars  a 
month,  with  food  and  shelter,  and  we  no 
longer  hear  of  refusals  to  work.  The  Bu-  j 
reau  has  instituted  a  complete  industrial 
agency  for  the  whole  Southern  country.  In 
districts  where  capital  has  been  wanting, 
and  laborers  over  numerous,  it  has  trans¬ 
ferred  a  portion  to  other  places  where  labor 
was  scarce  and  wages  high,  and  thus  helped 
to  equalize  the  demand  and  supply  every¬ 
where. 

3.  Its  courts  have  administered  some¬ 
thing  more  needed  and  more  feared  than 
Sherman's  marches  or  Sheridan’s  raids; 
namely.  Justice,  —  impartial  justice  before 
the  law,  ^  white  and  black  men  alike;  a 
thing  unknown  at  the  South  for  the  last  fif¬ 
ty  years.  As  it  is,  the  state  of  society  at 
the  South  has  heen  bad  enough  during  the 
last  few  months ;  without  the  swift  justice 
of  military  courts,  and  the  supervision  and 
restraint  exercised  by  the  Bureau  over  all 
classes  of  society,  it  would  have  been  ten 
times  worse.  Without  some  such  system, 
a  mere  military  occupation  would  have  been 
powerless  to  prevent  bloodshed  and  misery, 
to  which  all  that  has  taken  place  would  be 
nothing  in  comparison. 

4.  As  an  auxiliary  in  our  educational 


work,  it  has  rendered  most  valuable  aid. 
While  entirely  unprovided  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  with  funds,  it  has  furnished  to 
our  Northern  associations  often  land  and 
school-buildings,  and  always  assistance  and 
protection.  It  employs  Superintendents  of 
Education  in  every  State,  whose  special 
duty  it  is  to  co-operate  with  our  societies, 
and  harmonize  their  labors. 

5.  Its  duty  of  inspection  and  report,  is 
faithfully  performed,  and  has  been  of  the 
greatest  service  to  the  Government  and  the 
public,  in  obtaining  trustworthy  information 
regarding  the  Southern  States.  From  the 
wide  dispersion  of  its  officers,  and  their  re¬ 
lations  with  all  classes  of  society,  their  col¬ 
lected  testimony  is  absolutely  conclusive  on 
this  subject.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that 
their  reports  entirely  agree  with  the  evi¬ 
dence  lately  published  by  the  Reconstruction 
Committee,  and  justify  the  attitude  of  Con¬ 
gress  toward  the  States  lately  in  rebellion. 

This  enumeration  of  the  functions  and 
services  of  the  Bureau  is  enough  to  show 
the  necessity  and  vast  usefulness  of  the  sys¬ 
tem.  The  bill  for  its  perpetuation  has,  un¬ 
fortunately,  been  defeated ;  but  there  is  hope 
that  in  a  modified  form  it  may  be  passed. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  its  power,  and,  per¬ 
haps  existence,  depend  so  largely  on  that 
often  talked-of  and  little  understood  mys¬ 
tery,  “  the  Presidents  policy.**  Without  a 
dollar  appropriated  to  it  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  without  an  adequate  support  from  the 
military  authorities,  and  in  the  face  of  per¬ 
sistent  opposition  from  the  Southern  peo¬ 
ple,  the  Bureau  has  saved  to  the  country 
thousands  of  lives  and  millions  of  money. 
It  has  conclusively  proved  the  folly  of  the 
colonization  theory.  It  has  done  infinitely 
more  to  kill  slavery  and  naturalize  free¬ 
dom  at  the  South,  to  effect  a  real  recon¬ 
struction,  and  restoration  of  national  unity 
and  harmony,  than  could  ever  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  mere  legislation.  It  is  to  be 
hoped,  that,  in  one  way  or  another,  the  sys¬ 
tem  will  not  only  be  sustained,  but  its  re¬ 
sources  and  powers  greatly  enlarged. 

— * — 

POLITICAL. 

In  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  the 
Freedmen’s  Bureau  has  yielded  to  the  civil 
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authorities  jurisdiction  in  criminal  cases 
concerning  colored  persons,  the  latter  being 
now  admitted  to  the  civil  courts  in  these 
States  to  testify  in  cases  where  they  are 
concerned.  The  agents  of  the  Bureau  are, 
however,  ordered  to  attend  the  proceedings 
in  such  cases,  to  Insure  the  enforcement  of 
the  law. 

The  unfriendly  naturalization  laws  passed 
lately  by  several  of  the  Southern  States 
deserve  notice.  The  Virginia  Legislature 
have  voted  that  a  two  years’  residence  in 
the  State  shall  be  a  condition  of  citizenship ; 
Georgia  has  passed  a  similar  act ;  and  Texas 
makes  the  period  five  years.  Brigadier- 
General  Charles  Howard,  Assistant  Com¬ 
missioner  of  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau,  in 
testifying  before  the  Reconstruction  Com¬ 
mittee,  spoke  as  follow's,  referring  to  the 
course  of  the  Georgia  Legislature :  — 

“  The  Northern  people  consider  that  as 
almost  a  bar  to  immigration  there ;  and  it 
was  undoubtedly  aimed  directly  at  that,  so 
that  Northern  men  should  have  no  voice 
in  the  Government,  and  would  not,  there¬ 
fore,  interfere  in  the  regulation  of  matters 
within  the  State,  —  for  instance,  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  legislation  in  regard  to  black  men.” 

The  evidence  lately  published  by  the  Re¬ 
construction  Committee  is  remarkable  for 
its  unanimity,  though  taken  from  loyal 
Northern  and  Southern  men  of  all  shades 
of  political  opinions.  It  furnishes  a  com¬ 
plete  vindicatibn  of  the  course  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  Congress  towards  the  Southern 
States. 

We  give  below  a  brief  summary  of  events 
in  Congress,  since  the  veto  of  the  Freed- 
mens’  Bureau  bill,  on  the  19th  of  February. 

Feb.  20.  The  attempt  to  pass  the  Bureau 
bill  over  the  veto  in  the  Senate  failed  by  a 
vote  of  thirty  to  eighteen,  less  than  the  re¬ 
quired  two-thirds.  Other  bills  have  been 
since  introduced  in  the  Senate  and  House, 
with  a  view  to  the  continuation  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  system,  with  various  modifications.  In 
this  connection,  we  should  notice  the  intima¬ 
tion  of  Secretary  Seward,  in  his  speech, 
that  the  final  year  of  the  Bureau  was  not 
considered  by  the  Administration  to  have 
yet  begun. 

Feb.  23.  A  bill  was  offered  by  Senator 


Wilson  to  disband  the  local  militia  in  cer¬ 
tain  disloyal  States.  This  bill  was  referred, 
and  has  been  subsequently  reported,  but  not 
yet  acted  upon. 

Feb.  26.  A  concurrent  resolution  was 
passed  in  the  House,  and  subsequently 
passed  the  Senate,  declaring  that  no  Sen¬ 
ator  or  Representative  shall  be  admitted 
from  any  of  the  late  rebel  States  until 
Congress  shall  have  declared  such  State 
entitled  to  representation.  This  is  regard¬ 
ed  as  chiefly  important  as  an  expression  of 
the  sentiment  of  both  Houses. 

March  5.  A  resolution  was  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Reconstruction,  admitting 
Tennessee  to  full  State  rights  in  the  Union, 
on  certain  conditions,  which  are,  in  brief, 
that  the  existing  State  Constitution  shall  he 
enforced,  excluding  late  rebels  from  politi¬ 
cal  rights;  that  no  debt  incurred  in  aid 
of  the  rebellion  shall  be  assumed,  and  no 
claim  of  compensation  made  for  emancipat¬ 
ed  slaves.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
majority  of  the  Committee  consented  to  a 
resolution  which  makes  no  condition  for  the 
enforcement  of  impartial  suffrage,  nor  even 
for  the  extension  of  full  civil  rights,  to  all 
citizens  without  regard  to  color.  The  re¬ 
port  was  dissented  to  on  these  grounds  by 
a  minority  of  the  Committee. 

A  resolution  was  offered  by  Mr.  Wilson 
in  the  Senate,  providing  for  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  States  lately  in  rebellion,  on 
condition  of  the  repeal  of  laws  making  dis¬ 
tinctions  in  civil  rights  on  account  of  color, 
and  of  conferring  the  right  of  suffrage  on 
all  colored  men  who  served  in  the  army, 
who  can  read  the  Constitution,  or  who  pay 
a  tax  on  real  or  personal  properj^r.  A  bill 
embodying  conditions  of  a  similar  nature 
has  since  been  offered  by  Senator  Stewart, 
of  Nevada. 

March  9.  The  constitutional  amendment 
changing  the  basis  of  representation  was 
defeated  in  the  Senate.  This  was  hardly  a 
party  question,  as  Republican  members  w'ere 
greatly  divided  in  opinion  concerning  its 
phraseology  and  tendency. 

March  20.  A  bill  was  passed  in  the 
House,  amendatory  of  the  Habeas  corpus 
Act,  so  as  to  secure  the  safety  of  Federal 
officers  and  soldiers,  from  arrest  for  acts 
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performed  in  obedience  to  orders  of  the 
Government.  It  was  stated  by  a  Kentucky 
member,  that  there  were  at  present  three 
ihotisand  suits  against  Union  soldiers  pend¬ 
ing  in  the  State  courts. 

The  Civil  Rights  bill,  of  which  we  printed 
in  our  last  number  tbe  most  important  por¬ 
tion,  has  recently  been  amended,  without, 
however,  materially  changing  its  general 
features,  and  passed  by  both  Houses. 

-  - 

KENTUCKY. 

Lieut.  Alden,  Aide  to  General  Fiske, 
Assistant  Commissioner  for  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee,  in  a  recent  letter  from  Nashville, 
writes  as  follows :  — 

“  While  the  condition  of  Tennessee  is  more 
satisfactoiy  than  some  of  the  other  States  south, 
yet,  were  the  protecting  power  of  the  military 
authorities  and  the  Bureau  withdrawn,  we  should 
fare  badly.  The  dying  agonies  of  the  great  bar¬ 
barism  in  Kentucky  are  fearful.  The  picture 
drawn  by  Mr.  Bonesteel,  Special  Inspector  to 
General  Howard,  in  his  report,  is  not  overdrawn. 
The  facts  he  gives  of  Kentucky  barbarisms  in 
Lexington  and  vicinity  are  frightful,  particularly 
when  we  recollect  that  he  cites  the  rule,  not  the 
exception.  ‘Simple  justice’  to  the  black  man 
these  people  cannot  understand,  and  won’t  grant, 
unless  it  be  enforced.” 

These  statements  are  fully  confirmed  by 
other  accounts.  The  present  state  of  af¬ 
fairs  in  Kentucky  is  a  burning  disgrace  to 
that  State,  and  to  the  Government. 

General  Palmer  writes,  that,  after  careful 
inquiry,  he  has  not  heard  of  a  single  instance 
of  the  punishment  of  the  authors  of  out¬ 
rages  on  negroes,  by  t^e  civil  authorities. 
General  Fiske  is  stated  to  have  lately  re¬ 
ceived,  by  a  single  mail,  letters  reporting 
fifty-two  distinct  outrages  on  freedmen  in 
the  State.  A  recent  proclamation  of  Gov. 
Bramlette  offered  rewards  for  the  arrest  of 
twenty-one  murderers  known  to  be  at  large. 
There  is  a  perfect  reign  of  terror  in  the 
State,  and  the  strictest  martial  law  is  the 
only  thing  which  would  remedy  it.  This  the 
Government  has  as  full  a  right  to  impose, 
as  it  has  to  keep  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau  in 
the  state,  or  suspend  the  Habeas  corpus 
Act,  as  it  now  does. 


WILL  THEY  GO  TOGETHER  7 
The  subjoined  letters  will  be  read  with 
interest,  in  view  of  their  bearing  on  the 
disputed  question  of  the  practical  success 
of  the  principle  of  ignoring  all  distinctions 
in  the  schoolroom. 

The  first  was  written  by  Miss  Jane  Hos- 
mer,  into  whose  school  a  class  of  twenty 
whites  has  already  been  admitted,  at  their 
own  petition. 

Summerville,  March  6,  1866. 

I  hardly  know  how  to  tell  you  about  my  work. 
One  needs  to  be  upon  the  actual  field  of  action 
to  judge  of  the  best  methods  of  managing  the 
different  sections ;  and  I  feel,  as  a  teacher,  an  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  wisdom  which  does  not  dictate 
from  a  distance  the  details  of  labors  which  can  be 
successfully  regulated  only  by  studying  and  tak¬ 
ing  advantage  of  local  peculiarities.  I  have  just 
returned  from  my  afternoon  school.  It  has  pros¬ 
pered  beyond  what  I  dared  to  hope  in  the  be¬ 
ginning.  I  have  six  colored  girls  over  eighteen 
years  of  age,  who  are  progressing  admirably, 
and  who  hope  to  become  capable  of  teaching. 
Three  of  the  number  are  black,  the  others  bright, 
pretty-faced  mulattoes.  One  of  the  latter  spoke, 
the  first  week  of  the  school,  of  the  “  poor  white 
buckra”  with  much  scorn:  but,  on  my  talking 
over  the  matter  with  her,  she  said  she  knew  it 
was  wrong;  and  I  am  pleased  to  state  I  have  had 
no  trouble  of  the  same  nature  in  school  since. 
They  stand  side  by  side  in  their  classes  with  the 
white  children,  and  I  think  now  feel  kindly  to¬ 
ward  them. 

Many  of  the  younger  colored  children  you 
would  fail  to  pick  out  as  such.  Some  of  them 
have  blue  eyes,  with  their  fiaxen  hair.  I  do  not 
know  but  you  would  recognize  them,  though, 
in  distinction  from  the  poor  white  class,  by  their 
bright,  animated  faces,  and  better  style  of  dress. 
The  white  children  are  doing  well  as  pupils;  but 
many  of  them  are  wholly  wanting  in  the  usual, 
attributes  of  childhood.  I  should  be  greatly  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  one  at  all  inclined  to  play  in  school ; 
and  their  pale,  “  woe-begone  ”  looking  faces  would 
trouble  you,  I  know.^  There  are  several  energetic- 
looking  ones,  however,  who  walk  many  miles 
over  the  worst  of  roads,  that  I  will  except  from 
the  average. 

There  is  some  outside  influence  to  meet  and 
counteract,  —  as  much,  perhaps,  among  the  teach¬ 
ers  as  elsewhere.  But  all  who  have  visited  the 
school  have  become  convinced  of  the  ^qual  need 
of  the  colored  and  poor  white  class. 

Miss  Hosmer  writes,  in  anothe  r  letter :  — 

“  I  am  delighted  to  find  an  increasing  interest 
in  the  lessons,  and  to  witness  tbe  manner  in 
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which  that  interest  absorbs  all  distinction  of  color. 
They  occupy  the  same  seats,  and  stand  side  by 
side,  in  their  classes,  behaving  in  all  respects  as  I 
would  have  them  towards  each  other.  On  leav¬ 
ing  the  school-building,  a  week  ago,  with  one 
white  and  two  colored  girls  who  had  been  de¬ 
tained  for  failures  in  recitation,  I  found  a  group  of 
those  dismissed  at  the  usual  hour  waiting  to  walk 
with  me  on  the  way  home.  My  energetic  Wil¬ 
liam  Daniels  was  of  the  number.  He  came  to  me 
the  third  day  after  Margaret  Simmons  (colored) 
entered  the  school,  with  the  complaint  that  she 
spoke  sneeringly  of  them  as  the  ‘poor  white 
buckra;’  but  he  then  addressed  her  pleasantly 
with,  ‘  Reckon  now  you  think  it’s  best  to  make 
sure  of  your  spelling  afore  you  come  to  school : 
look  out  yourself.’  —  ‘Laughing’s  catching,’  said 
Margaret:  ‘other  night,  ’twas  your  arithmetic.’ 
And  black  and  white  laughed  heartily.  That 
laugh  was  much  to  me  as  an  evidence  of  good 
feeling.  Two  Southern  ladies  visited  the  school 
last  week.  They  were  wealthy  before  the  war; 
owned  many  slaves.  They  told  me  they  were 
curious  to  see  the  school,  and  concluded  to  visit 
it.  I  thought  them  somewhat  surprised  to  see 
the  white  children  side  by  side  with  the  black ; 
but  they  made  no  comment:  and  I  think  they 
must  have  been  interested,  as  they  remained  two 
hours.  Jame  Hosmer.” 


The  next  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  to 
the  Worcester  Freedmen’s  Aid  Society,  from 
a  gentleman  teaching  in  Beaufort,  N.C.  It 
is  as  follows :  — 

“The  interest  in  education  here  has  become  so 
intense  that  the  poor  whites  are  aroused.  I  have 
two  or  three  families  of  this  class  in  my  school, 
—  mother,  daughters,  and  sons,  sitting  side  by 
side  with  the  colored  children,  such  is  their  anxi¬ 
ety  to  learn.  They  kneel  together  in  their  morn¬ 
ing  prayers,  and  there  is  no  ‘  war  ’  among  them.  It 
is  true,  the  rebels  generally  hate  the  freedmen ;  but 
this  hatred  is  giving  way  before  the  light  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  the  power  of  the  gospel.  1  could  give 
many  evidences  of  this  fact,  but  one  must  suffice. 
The  freedmen  here  have  been  making  a  desper¬ 
ate  attempt  to 'build  a  public  schoolhouse  large 
enough  to  accommodate  all  their  children.  They 
have  contributed  $300,  chosen  their  trustees,  and 
paid  in  nearly  the  amount  subscribed.  This  week 
we  drew  up  a  petition  to  the  County  Court  for  a 
grant  of  land  for  the  freedmen’s  seminary,  and 
they  decided  to  give  them  a  lot  for  this  purpose 
near  the  court-house.  This  was  effected  with 
very  little  opposition.  The  white  people  have  added 
$100  to  the  subscription-fund.  Truly,  God  is  break¬ 
ing  down  the  walls  of  prejudice,  and  letting  in  the 
light  of  heaven. 

“  Let  me  add,  that  I  have  encouraged  these  peo¬ 


ple  to  expect,  that,  when  they  have  done  their 
utmost  to  build  a  public  schoolhouse  for  freed- 
children,  the  good  people  at  the  North  will  help 
them  finish  the  work.  It  will  require  about 
$1,000  to  finish  a  plain,  substantial  structure, 
71  by  32  feet,  with  three  divisions. 

“  The  people  evince  energy  in  the  effort  for  edu¬ 
cation,  at  which  I  am  surprised.  After  spending 
three  full  years  with  them,  watching  with  prayer¬ 
ful  solicitude  the  daily  development  of  this  long- 
oppressed  race,  it  is  my  full  conviction  that  they 
have  the  elements  of  an  enlightened,  happy,  pros¬ 
perous  people.” 

— » — 

HOW  MUCH  IS  THIRTY-SEVEN  AND  A  HALF 
TIMES  TWENTY-SIX  AND  A  HALF? 

Such  is  the  question  that  has  lately  agi¬ 
tated  the  public  mind  of  Charlottesville,  Va., 
according  to  the  editor  of  the  “  Charlottes¬ 
ville  Chronicle.”  The  discussion  arose  from 
quite  an  innocent  purchase  made  by  a  lady, 
at  one  of  the  stores,  of  twenty-six  and  a 
half  yards  of  cotton,  at  two  and  threepence. 
Whether  her  debt  to  the  shop-boy  amount¬ 
ed  to  nine  dollars  and  ninety-four  cents,  or 
nine  dollars  and  ninety-three  and  three-quar¬ 
ters  cents,  was  a  point  which  the  profound- 
est  scholarship  of  Charlottesville  was  unable, 
at  last  accounts,  to  decide,  though  the 
weight  of  authority  inclined  to  the  former 
sum.  The  editor  gives  the  figures  by  which 
each  party  arrived  at  their  conclusion,  and 
says :  — 

“  The  firms  of  H.  &  S. ;  W.  M.  P.  B.  &  Son ; 
A.  &  G.;  a  distinguished  judge;  several  members 
of  the  bar  in  Court-House  Square;  the  President 
of  the  Albemarle  Insurance  Company;  M.  J.  L., 
an  old  merchant ;  all  the  officers  of  the  National 
Bank;  S.  W.  F.,  the  eminent  farmer,  &c.,  &c., — 
have  attempted  to  do  this  sum;  and  the  President 
of  the  National  Bank%  the  only  person  that  has 
gotten  the  right  answer,  and  at  the  sam.e  time 
pointed  out  the  fallacy, of  the  other  calculation. 
We  called  upon  an  ex-officio  of  the  old  Farmers’ 
Bank  (1.  M.  G.),  and,  like  the  Cashier,  Vice- 
President,  and  Clerk  of  the  National  Bank,  he 
couldn’t  do  the  sum.” 

We  wonder  whether  the  President  of  the 
National  Bank  got  his  education  in  his 
native  State.  Evidently',  our  teachers  have 
a  fine  “  field  of  labor  ”  to  cultivate  in  Char¬ 
lottesville.  But  we  derive  great  encourage¬ 
ment  from  the  interest  and  excitement  which 
this  discussion  has  awakened  in  the  popular 
mind,  hitherto  unused  to  such  topics.  The 
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ball  of  Bcienti&c  inquiry  has  been  set  in 
motion,  and  will  not  long  be  stopped  by 
the  obstacles  of  the  multiplication  table,  or 
even  of  compound  numbers. 

Let  our  branch  Societies  pour  in  the  funds 
to  aid  in  the  progress  of  science,  and  make 
the  names  of  Greenleaf  and  Colburn  house¬ 
hold  words  in  the  mouths  of  the  little  , 
Charleses  and  Charlottes  of  the  next  gen¬ 
eration. 

— • — 

COLOBED  PATSONAGE. 

The  “  Loyal  Georgian  ”  is  an  enterpris¬ 
ing  little  sheet,  published  at  Augusta,  Ga., 
by  the  Georgia  Equal-Rights  Publishing 
Association.  We  find  the  following  an¬ 
nouncement  at  the  head  of  its  columns :  — 

“  To  our  patrons,  both  white  and  colored, 
we  offer  the  very  best  terms  to  advertise 
in  our  columns.  Our  circulation  is  daily 
increasing,  and  will  soon  be  read  by  20,000 
inhabitants  of  this  State,  and  others.  As 
a  medium  for  white  men  doing  business 
to  present  their  cards  before  their  colored 
patrons,  it  stands  unsurpassed,  and  we  com¬ 
mend  their  special  attention  to  the  subject. 
Give  us  your  advertisements,  and  let  the 
world  know  what  you  have  to  dispose  of.” 

“  Colored  patrons  ”  is  good.  The  larger 
that  class  is  in  Georgia,  the  better  it  will  be 
for  the  State. 

■■  -♦ 

PHOTOGSAPHS. 

We  have  received,  from  a  number  of  liv¬ 
ing  teachers,  and  from  the  friends  of  those 
who  have  died,  photographs  in  answer  to 
our  request.  We  thank  them  very  much 
for  this  favor,  and  would  ask  again  of  all 
our  teachers,  to  forward  us  their  photo¬ 
graphs  when  it  is  in  their  power. 

The  “  unconstructed  ”  secesh  may  despise 
the  negro  teacher  now,  but  the  office  will  be 
an  honorable  one  in  the  record  of  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  the  country,  and  we  would  like  to 
preserve  every  memorial  of  a  period  which 
will  be  the  heroic  age  of  our  history. 

Edmonia  Lewis,  the  young  sculptor  of 
mixed  Indian  and  Negro  blood,  now  study¬ 
ing  in  Italy,  has  recently  sent  to  Miss 
Stevenson  a  photograph  of  her  first  group. 
It  represents  the  freedwoman  and  her  child. 


The  head  of  the  woman  is  very  strong  in 
character  and  expression, — the  brave  daugh¬ 
ter  of  toil ;  and  the  child  is  sweet  and  lovely 
in  infantile  unconsciousness. 

Miss  Lewis  is  anxious  to  put  her  work 
in  marble,  and  Mr.  Waterston  has  kindly 
offered  to  receive  and  transmit  to  her  any 
contributions  on  the  part  of  her  friends  to 
enable  her  to  do  so.  We  shall  be  happy  to 
receive  any  sum  which  it  may  be  more  con¬ 
venient  to  send  to  our  office. 

She  proposes  to  dedicate  her  work  to 
Miss  H.  E.  Stevenson  and  Mrs.  E.  D. 
Cheney,  as  an  expression  of  gratitude  for 
their  labors  in  behalf  of  the  education  of 
her  father’s  race. 

— « — 

THE  FBEEDMEN’S  BOOK. 

We  are  gratified  to  find  that  Mrs.  Child’s 
little  book  is  fully  appreciated  and  enjoyed 
by  those  for  whom  it  was  written.  One 
teacher  writes  from  Washingfton  (enclosing 
$14.40,  the  price  of  24  copies) :  “  All  who 
have  purchased  seem  very  much  pleased. 
1  have  a  class  of  about  twenty  in  my  night- 
school,  who  read  in  that,  instead  of  their 
“  Third  Reader.”  Their  appreciation  of  all 
allusions  to  slave  life  and  hardships  is  very 
marked.  Sometimes  they  say,  “  Ah,  Miss 
Alice,  we  could  tell  you  bigger  things  than 
that !  ”  I  have  a  feeling  that  they  have  im¬ 
proved,  not  only  in  the  mere  point  of 
reading,  but  in  thought  and  understanding, 
even  in  the  short  time  they  have  been  read¬ 
ing  the  book.  1  hope  Mrs.  Child  will  be 
encouraged  to  do  something  more  in  the 
same  way  for  them.” 

Another  writes ;  “  It  is  doing  a  wonder¬ 
ful  amount  of  good  among  these  people. 
With  what  consummate  genius  it  is  adapted 
to  their  wants,  those  only  can  appreciate, 
who  witness  with  what  spell-bound  interest 
they  hang  upon  every  word  that  is  read  to 
them.  The  story  of  William  and  Ellen 
Crafts,  so  intrinsically  romantic,  operates 
like  a  charm,”  &c. 

We  are  glad  to  hear  that  the  book  has 
had  quite  a  large  outside  sale,  and  already 
passed  to  a  second  edition,  Several  of  our 
teachers  have  lately  sent  for  large  numbers 
of  copies  for  their  schools. 
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NEW  BEDFORD. 

We  have  lately  received  the  annual  re¬ 
ports  of  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Freedmen’s  and  White  Refugees’  Aid  Soci¬ 
ety  of  New  Bedford.  The  society  has  raised 
during  the  year  the  handsome  sum  of 
$3,270.81.  Nearly  half  of  this  amount  was 
expended  in  the  purchase  of  clothing  and 
supplies,  and  only  a  single  teacher  adopted. 
The  time  of  destitution  and  distress  is 
now  in  a  great  measure  passed;  and  we 
presume,  during  the  coming  year,  the  socie¬ 
ty  will  devote  all  its  energies  to  the  all- 
important  work  of  education.  It  has  re¬ 
cently  sent  and  adopted  two  teachers,  and 
we  trust  will  do  “yet  more  and  better.” 
Its  record  for  the  past  year  is  equalled  by 
very  few  societies  in  the  State. 

■  ■  ♦ 

BARNARD  FREEDMEN’S  AID  SOCIETT,  OF 
DORCHESTER. 

This  society,  one  of  our  oldest  and  best 
auxiliaries,  has  recently  published  its  second 
annual  report.  The  contributions  during 
the  year  have  amounted  to  $1,800.  Twelve 
boxes  of  clothing,  containing  over  a  thou¬ 
sand  garments,  have  been  forwarded  to  the 
four  lady  teachers  belonging  to  the  family 
of  the  society.  At  the  annual  meeting, 
more  than  two  thousand  dollars  were  sub¬ 
scribed  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  current 
year.  If  the  spirit  and  activity  displayed 
by  the  Barnard  Society  in  the  support  of 
their  Association  were  universal,  there  would 
be  no  need  of  appeals  to  the  public  to  carry 
on  the  work. 

— I — 

TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

We  shall  be  greatly  obliged  to  any  friends 
who  will  return  to  us  copies  of  the  February 
number  of  the  “  Record,”  for  which  they 
have  no  further  use. 


TO  SEWING  SOCIETIES. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  writ¬ 
ten  from  Charleston,  S.  C.,  by  Mrs.  Esther 
Hawkes,  a  lady  who  has  had  an  extensive 
experience  in  the  work,  merits  particular 
attention :  — 

“We  are  having  quite  hot  weather  n6w,  though 


the  nights  are  cold.  I  wish  societies  wouldn’t 
send  us  any  more  heavy  flannels.  They  can’t 
be  kept  through  the  summer  here,  and  it  is  too 
warm  to  make  much  use  of  them  now,  so  their 
coming  is  a  waste:  of  course,  old  people  need 
them,  but  the  children  do  not;  and  most  of' our 
boxes  contain  very  heavy  clothing,  which  would 
be  far  better  packed  away  in  the  North  till 
another  Fall.  Another  thing  I  wish  to  say.  It 
is  a  waste  of  money  to  buy  prints  or  Ught  goods 
of  any  kind  to  make  up  for  these  people.  Coarse 
fabrics  are  the  only  things  for  them.  One  of 
these  children  will  wear  out  a  new  print  dress 
in  two  weeks;  but  a  good  stout  ‘homespun’ 
stands  the  rough  usage  pretty  well.  The  plan¬ 
tation  negroes  have  no  habits  of  economy  in  re¬ 
gard  to  dress;  but  few  of  them  ever  had  any  thing 
but  ‘  plantation  cloths  ’  which  they  put  on,  and 
do  not  take  off*  till  worn  out,  though  there  are 
niany  of  them  who  are  quite  tidy  in  their  dress.’’ 
— • — 

FROM  A  SUBSCRIBER. 

A  LADY  of  Orange,  N.  J.,  writes  as  fol¬ 
lows  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee  on 
Teachers : — 

The  last  “Record,’’  with  its  almost  startling 
information  of  the  desire,  in  some  instances,  of 
the  “  poor  white  trash  ’’  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
schools  for  the  colored  race,  —  they  not  being  wil¬ 
ling  to  have  their  children  left  behind  in  their 
ignorance,  —  charmed  me,  and  I  saw  a  new  mo¬ 
tive  for  getting  these  schools  well  started  in  the 
South;  since,  whatever  errors  Government  may 
commit  in  the  future,  a  thirst  for  knowledge 
may  be  awakened  now  among  the  people  them¬ 
selves,  and,  not  to  speak  of  the  colored  race,  even 
the  poor  whites  may  cease  to  be  willingly  in  a 
practical  condition  of  serfdom. 

May  you  be  cheered  in  your  onward  and  dif- 
flcult  path ! 

I  enclose  a  trifling  sum,  —  ten  dollars,  —  which, 
when  you  are  writing  to  some  of  the  teachers, 
I  should  like  you  to  enclose  in  small  sums.  In 
some  instances,  they  remark  that  a  dollar  gift 
enclosed  to  them  would  be  acceptable. 

The  extracts  from  the  teachers’  letters  are  very 
interesting,  bringing  us  into  sympathy  with  them 
in  their  heaven-inspired  labors.  j.  h.  o. 

— ♦— 

MEETING  IN  TREMONT  TEMPLE. 

The  meeting  on  the-  12th  of  March,  re¬ 
ferred  to  below,  was  not  so  largely  attended 
as  it  would  have  been,  had  it  been  held 
earlier  in  the  season. 

Brig. -Gen.  Conway  spoke  with  much 
eloquence,  and  his  remarks  were  received 
with  enthusiasm;  and  the  other  speakers. 
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as  is  their  wont,  did  full  justice  to  their 
theme,  and  were  listened  to  with  profound 
interest. 

From  the  “  Daily  Advertiser'* 

A  meeting  was  held  last  evening,  in  Tremont 
Temple,  under  the  auspices  of  the  late  New  Eng¬ 
land  Freedman’s  Aid  Society,  now  Freedmen’s 
and  Union  Commission. 

Governor  Bullock  was  expected  to  preside,  but 
pressing  business  prevented;  and,  in  his  stead, 
William  Lloyd  Garrison  occupied  the  chair. 

Mr.  Garrison,  in  opening  the  meeting,  stated 
that  the  object  of  the  Commission  is  to  fill  | 
the  South  with  light,  to  disseminate  education 
throughout  that  region.  During  the  reign  of 
slavery  this  was  impossible ;  but  now  we  have 
reason  to  thank  God  for  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
and  the  progress  of  free  institutions,  and  must,  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  South,  implant 
schools  and  kindred  institutions  all  over  that 
land.  Mr.  Garrison  announced  that  Hon.  Archi¬ 
bald  Stirling,  Jr.,  who  bad  been  of  surpassing 
value  in  the  Maryland  free  State  movement,  was 
unavoidably  absent,  and  called  upon  Rev.  Lyman 
Abbott,  General  Secretary  of  the  Commission,  to 
address  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Abbott  said  that  the  Commission  demands 
equal  rights  for  all  men.  We  ask  nothing  more, 
and  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less,  so  help  us 
God !  A  few  weeks  ago,  a  colored  boy  was  taken 
from  his  widowed  mother,  and,  under  the  appren¬ 
tice  law  of  Maryland,  apprenticed  to  an  old  slave¬ 
holder.  Although  we  may  not  consider  it  politic, 
we  have  no  objection  to  such  action,  if  it  be 
impartial;  but  we  will  have  no  such  thing  for 
negroes  merely.  He  read  extracts  from  private 
letters  from  the  South,  showing  the  ability  and 
disposition  of  the  freedmen  to  labor  and  do  their 
work  to  the  satisfaction  of  their  employers,  when 
their  just  rights  are  guaranteed.  Of  one  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  free  negroes  in  Texas,  only  sixty- 
seven  receive  support  from  the  Government.  The 
Commission  demands  the  repeal  of  all  laws  dis¬ 
criminating  between  white  and  black,  and  adopt, 
as  its  specific  work,  education.  Men  who  are 
simply  emancipated  may  be  enslaved  again,  as 
the  French;  but  freed,  educated,  and  given  the 
full  rights  of  a  man,  you  might  as  well  attempt 
to  compress  an  oak  into  an  acorn.  In  the  palm¬ 
iest  days  of  the  South,  her  teachers  came  mostly 
from  New  England;  from  there  they  must  come 
now.  The  work  of  education  cannot  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  Government  or  the  churches,  hut 
by  the  schoolhouse.  Mr.  Abbott  stated  that 
the  Commission  has  now  660  teachers  actually 
engaged  in  instructing  people  at  the  South, 
chiefiy  negroes.  Their  pupils  numbered  at  the 
last  report  seventy  thousand,  but  increase  so 
rapidly  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  many 


there  are  at  present  Florida  has  appointed  a 
superintendent  of  freedmen’s  schools,  and  Ten¬ 
nessee  has  made  creditable  progress  in  that  direc¬ 
tion.  He  quoted  from  Gen.  Fiske’s  report  that 
much  was  being  done  for  the  white  poor,  as  well 
as  black,  by  organizations  among  the  freedmen. 

Brig.-Gen.  T.  W.  Conway,  late  Superintendent 
of  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau  in  Louisiana,  was 
next  introduced.  He  remarked  that  it  was  a 
great  pleasure  to  him  to  meet  such  an  assem¬ 
blage  in  Boston,  having  just  come  from  the  burn¬ 
ing  flames  of  Louisiana.  It  seemed  like  getting 
half  way  to  heaven.  He  said  that  Governor 
Wells  is  at  the  head  of  the  establishment  in 
Louisiana,  and  is  one  of  the  meanest  men  he 
ever  saw.  Elected  by  the  loyal  meu  of  that 
State  as  a  loyal  man,  and  the  election  expenses 
borne  principally  by  wealthy  colored  men  in  New 
Orleans,  after  returning  from  an  interview  with 
President  Johnson,  even  Jeff.  Davis  could  not 
have  been  a  worse  traitor.  General  Conway  said 
that  he  had  stood  by,  and  seen  Governor  Wells 
give  commissions  to  late  Confederate  officers  who 
still  wore  their  badges  of  pretended  honor  given 
by  the  Southern  Confederacy:  and  these  are  the 
men  by  whom  the  freedmen  are  to  be  governed 
and  protected.  Can  he  be  the  same  Andrew 
Johnson  who  was  to  be  the  Moses  ”  of  the  col¬ 
ored  people,  if  necessary,  that  is  now  sending 
South  men  who  displace  every  loyal  man  from 
office,  and  put  in  Confederate  generals  and  colo¬ 
nels?  Governor  Wells  said,  more  than  a  year 
ago,  that  Andrew  Johnson  was  going  to  put  his 
hand  to  the  throats  of  the  radicals,  and  that  the 
South  had  no  better  friend.  The  speaker  alluded 
to  the  unfair  and  contemptuous  manner  of  allow¬ 
ing  negroes  to  testify,  to  the  penalties  inflicted  on 
black  convicts,  such  as  were  imposed  during  the 
existence  of  the  Black  Code,  and  observed  that, 
in  some  cases,  judges  refuse  to  receive  testimony 
from  colored  people ;  and,  while  he  was  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau,  they  came  in 
a  delegation  to  his  head-quarters,  declaring  that 
slavery  was  not  abolished,  and  that  the  emanci¬ 
pation  proclamation  was  unconstitutional.  Many 
believe,  even  now,  that  the  Supreme  Court  will 
decide  it  illegal,  and  restore  to  them  compensa¬ 
tion  for  their  lost  property.  In  the  course  of  his 
remarks,  he  stated  that  Governor  Wells  had  told 
him  that  he  hoped  and  expected,  that,  in  the 
course  of  two  years,  the  negroes  would  be  exter¬ 
minated.  No  confidence  can  be  placed  in  the 
Southerners.  The  only  remedy  is  the  ballot  for 
the  freedmen.  In  the  score  of  intelligence,  they 
are  not  behind  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Louisiana.  When  President  Johnson  strangled 
the  school  system  of  the  Bureau  in  that  State, 
one-half  the  freedmen  could  read;  end,  if  let 
alone  for  two  years,  ninety  per  cent  of  them 
would  have  been  able  to  read  the  Constitution, 
and  sign  their  names  at  the  bottom.  The  veto 
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message  shows  that  the  Government  will  not  sus¬ 
tain  the  negroes.  President  Johnson  will  strangle 
any  measure  calculated  for  their  elevation.  Gen¬ 
eral  Conway  said  that,  when  this  message  came 
out,  he  thanked  God  that  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau, 
which  was  made  to  be  under  the  control  of  a 
Moses,  had  not  fallen  under  that  of  a  Pharaoh. 
The  people  must  take  the  matter  of  educating 
and  protecting  the  negroes  in  their  own  hands, 
and,  as  soon  as  they  have  the  needed  informa¬ 
tion,  they  will. 

Mr.  Garrison  then  rose  to  dismiss  the  audience. 
He  read  extracts  from  the  “New-York  Times,” 
illustrative  of  the  cruelty  practised  by  the  South¬ 
erners  upon  the  blacks  and  their  friends.  He 
declared  the  late  rebels  to  be  indifferent  to  per¬ 
jury,  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  patriotism,  and 
not  to  be  trusted  with  their  own  government. 
Speaking  of  the  President,  he  said  that  he  had 
destroyed  the  colored  people,  and  leads  the  trait¬ 
ors  of  the  South  and  the  copperheads  of  the 
North.  God  only  knows  what  is  before  us  for 
the  next  three  3'ears!  Unquestionably,  a  new 
conflict;  and  should  the  massacre  of  St.  Domingo 
be  repeated,  should  a  war  of  extermination  begin, 
Andrew  Johnson  will  be  responsible  for  all  the 
blood  shed.  Mr.  Garrison  would  have  as  soon 
fired  the  first  gun  on  Sumter  as  have  issued  the 
veto  message,  or  made  the  recent  speech  before 
the  White  House.  Thank  God,  he  said,  we  have  a 
Congress  which  dares  look  the  President  in  the  face 
and  oppose  him  when  he  usurps  power !  [Long 
continued  applause.]  Under  the  mask  of  loyalty, 
we  are  to  see  all  that  is  mobocratic,  under  the 
lead  of  President  Johnson,  attempt  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  Wo  want  to  see  no  reconstruction  policy 
by  which  any  of  the  rebellious  States  are  to  be 
admitted  into  the  Government  for  some  time  to 
come.  If  the  troops  are  withdrawn  from  the 
South,  and  the  States  admitted  to  Congress,  the 
schools  will  be  discarded.  We  must  do  all  we 
can  now.  Let  us  nerve  ourselves  for  new  trials 
before  us,  but  resolve  that  the  negro  must  be  th-e 
test  of  loyalty  and  piety,  until  he  is  endowed 
with  all  the  rights  we  have  ourselves.  The 
loyal  people  have  put  down  the  rebellion;  are 
they  to  be  put  down  by  the  recreancy  of  the 
President?  No!  Let  him  lead  his  traitors:  it 
will  be  in  vain.  Never  fear  but  God  will  give  us 

glorious  issue. 

- •— 

LETTEB  OF  INSTBUCTIONS. 

The  attention  of  our  teachers  and  su¬ 
perintendents  is  especially  called  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letter  of  instructions  from  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Teachers.  It  is  addressed  to  a 
gentleman  teaching  at  Raleigh,  N.C.,  who 
1^,  owing  to  late  union  of  societies, 


been  recently  adopted  by  this  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Boston,  March  14,  1866. 

Deab  Sir,  —  Your  letter  of  Feb.  28,  to  Mr. 
Chapin,  has  been  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Teachers,  who  have  taken  action  upon  it  to-day. 
By  an  agreement  with  the  Union  Commission, 
this  Society  adopts  their  pledges  to  schools  in 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina  up  to  the  first  of 
July.  Mr.  Lyman  Abbott,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Freedmen’s  and  Union  Commission,  visited  us 
yesterday,  and  gave  us  full  information  in  re¬ 
gard  to  these  schools,  and  the  teachers  engaged 
in  them.  Your  own  account  of  your  school 
agrees  with  what  he  told  us.  On  making  the 
transfer  of  schools  to  our  Society,  it  is  fully  un¬ 
derstood  that  all  schools  are  to  be  carried  on 
henceforward  according  to  the  policy  of  the  Freed¬ 
men’s  and  Union  Commission,  as  distinctly  stated 
in  the  clause  of  the  Constitution  to  which  you 
refer,  which  clause  alone  made  the  union  of  the 
two  societies  possible.  The  first  instance  in  which 
the  application  of  this  principle  was  made  was  in 
the  case  of  Miss  Hosmer’s  school,  at  Summerville, 
S.C.  You  will  find,  in  our  official  organ  for 
March,  which  I  send  you,  a  copy  of  the  letter 
of  instructions  given  to  her,  on  the  application  of 
white  children  to  enter  her  school.  This  letter 
has  been  fully  indorsed,  and  has  become  the  set¬ 
tled  policy  of  our  Society.  The  result,  in  this 
instance,  has  been  entirely  satisfactory.  Blacks 
and  whites  sit  side  by  side  in  harmony,  and  all  is 
going  well. 

Whatever  our  private  opinions  as  to  the  practi¬ 
cability  of  mingling  the  two  races  in  one  school, 
this  Society  has  decided  to  adopt  this  plan,  and  its 
schools  must  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  it. 
I  am  glad  to  find  from  your  letter  that  your  own 
feelings  are  entirely  friendly  to  the  negro ;  and  I 
have  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  you  will  carry  out 
the  purpose  of  the  society  in  good  faith,  welcom¬ 
ing  the  black  to  your  school  as  freely  as  the 
white,  treating  him  in  precisely  the  same  manner, 
and  maintaining  his  right  to  an  equality  with  the 
whites,  whatever  may  be  the  opinions  of  those 
about  you. 

We  have  already  in  Raleigh  two  schools,  and 
an  admirable  superintendent  and  head  teacher* 
Mr.  Leland,  who  is  also  engaged  in  teaching 
evening  schools.  I  hope  that  you  will  become 
acquainted  with  him,  and  that  you  will  mutually 
aid  each  other  in  carrying  on  the  good  work  of 
elevating  and  instructing  the  poor  and  oppressed, 
without  distinction  of  color. 

We  send  you  blank  reports, 'which  we  wish  you 
to  fill,  and  return  to  us  monthly,  with  such  re¬ 
marks  in  regard  to  the  school  as  will  be  of  inter¬ 
est.  We  shall  be  very  glad,  also,  to  hear  from 
I  you,  at  other  times,  when  you  have  any  thing  to 
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communicate.  Should  you  be  adopted  by  a 
branch  Society,  it  will  then  become  your  duty  to 
write  to  them  also  once  a  month. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

Ednah  D.  Cheney, 
for  the  Committee  on  Teachers. 

-♦  — 

NUMBER  OF  OUR  TEACHERS. 

This  Association  has  now  in  the  field  one 
hundred  and  eighty-one  teachers, — nine 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  twenty-nine 
in  Maryland,  thirty-five  in  Virginia,  twenty- 
six  in  North  Carolina,  fifty-seven  in  South 
Carolina,  and  twenty-five  in  Georgia.  Of 
these,  forty-three  are  male,  and  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty-eight  female  teachers. 

Our  branch  Societies  number  over  one 
hundred.  Of  these,  sixty-four  support  one 
or  more  teachers. 

Four  additional  teachers  have  already 
been  sent  to  North  Carolina,  in  response  to 
the  call  from  Mr.  Superintendent  Fiske, 
mentioned  in  our  last  number ;  and  we  hope 
to  be  able  to  send  as  many  more  within  a 
short  time. 

— « — 

HANDBOOK  FOR  AMERICAN  CITIZENS. 

We  have  recently  printed  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  handbooks,  with  the  above  title,  for 
circulation  among  our  schools.  They  com¬ 
prise  the  Constitution,  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence,  Emancipation  Proclamation,  and 
a  compilation  of  parliamentary  rules,  with 
a  few  important  historical  dates.  It  is 
suggested  that  some  of  our  branch  socie¬ 
ties  may  like  to  have  copies,  to  distribute 
themselves.  In  hny  such  case,  we  will  fur¬ 
nish  them,  upon  application,  at  the  rate  of 
eight  cents  per  copy  (the  cost  price  with 
a  slight  addition  to  cover  necessary  ex¬ 
penses)  . 

—  ♦ 

SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

To  the  Secretary  or  other  Officer  of  Branch  So¬ 
cieties  : 

If  you  will  report  to  me  the  amount 
of  money  in  your  treasury  on .  the  first  of 
April,  —  if  any,  —  also  any  other  items  of 
special  interest  in  regard  to  your  Society,  | 


it  will  be  of  service  to  me  in  preparing  my 
report  for  the  annual  meeting,  April  12. 

J.  H.  Chapin,  Secretary. 

8,  Studio  Building,  Roston,  March  26. 

— • — 

EXTRACTS  FROM  TEACHERS’  LETTERS.  ' 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA.  j 
from  Washington. 

I  have  no  school  for  the  women  whom  I  employ 
to  sew  and  knit.  I  give  out  the  work  to  be  done 
at  their  homes,  and  give  it  to  those  who  cannot 
conveniently  leave  their  homes  to  sew  in  any  of 
the  Industrial  Schools.  But  I  criticise  the  work 
when  it  is  completed,  and  sometimes  am  obliged 
to  return  it  to  be  done  over.  Much  improvement 
is  made  in  man\'  cases ;  and  I  frequently  find  that 
a  neighbor,  knowing  how  to  sew  well,  is  made  a 
teacher  by  those  little  skilled  in  sewing.  Since 
the  1st  of  January,  work  has  been  given  to  fifty- 
five  women;  three  hundred  articles  have  been 
made,  besides  thirty  pairs  of  stockings.  The 
knitting  has  nearly  all  been  done  for  the  children 
at  the  Orphans’  Home,  Georgetown.  When  yarn 
has  been  sent  for  that  institution,  we  have  been 
very  glad  to  have  the  knitting  of  it  to  give  the 
poor  women  who  so  much  need  employment.  I 
endeavor  to  give  the  sewing  to  as  many  as  possi¬ 
ble  of  those  who  need  aid,  and  give  in  payment 
clothing,  and  sometimes  orders  for  food.  Thus, 
you  will  perceive,  my  employees  are  continually 
changing.  At  present,  my  supply  of  materials  is 
nearly  exhausted;  six  or  eight  garments  only 
remaining  to  be  made  up.  I  am  hoping  to  re¬ 
ceive  more  material,  but  whence  it  is  to  come  I 
know  not.  Have  you  not  some  goods  on  hand 
for  my  Industrial  department?  Cambridge  does 
much  for  this  part  of  my  work,  but  the  requests 
for  work  are  so  numerous  that  I  cannot  comply 
with  a  tithe  of  them. 

I  frequently  offer  sewing  to  applicants  for  aid, 
in  order  to  discover  whether  or  not  they  are  in¬ 
dustrious.  Rarely  does  one  fail  to  come  for  the 
work. 

In  my  last  letter,  I  forgot  to  write  how  glad  I 
was  to  see  the  primers  in  the  barrel  of  goods 
I  had  just  received;  for  I  wanted  one  for  a  girl 
who  is  crippled  by  neglect,  when  she  had  a  fever 
while  yet  she  was  a  slave  in  Virginia.  Her 
mother  was  not  with  her  at  the  time  of  her  ill¬ 
ness,  the  former  going  about  from  place  to  place 
with  her  mistress  to  escape  the  Union  army.  The 
child  will  never  be  able  to  go  to  school,  so  I  am 
trying  to  have  her  taught  by  a  girl  who  lives  near 
her.  The  donor  of  the  books  should  have  seen 
the  look  of  delight  and  joy  upon  her  face  when 
I  gave  her  the  book  and  wrote  her  name  in  it, 
and  then  gave  her  a  short  lesson,  and  read  to  her 
from  the  last  pages  of  the  book. 

Habbiette  Cabteb. 
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MARYLAND. 

From  Church  Creek. 

The  general  progress  of  the  school  has  been 
better  this  month  than  any  preceding  one.  Many 
of  ray  pupils  are  learning  very  rapidly,  and  about 
thirty -five,  who  began  coming  to  school  late  in 
the  Fall,  have  learned  to  read  so  well  that  read¬ 
ing  will  be  a  pleasure  to  them. 

As  yet  (and  I  have  not  the  least  fear  for  the 
future),  we  have  escaped  an}'  thing  more  serious 
than  tongue-lashing,  and  insults  that  annoy  with¬ 
out  in  j nring,  from  our  enemies.  Only  last  week,  a 
colored  lady,  teaching  at  Vienna,  in  this  county, 
—  sent  out  from  Philadelphia,  —  was  met  on  the 
street  bv  two  men,  one  of  whom  struck  her  a 
blow  in  the  face  so  violent  that  it  prostrated 
her,  and  she  lay  on  the  ground  for  some  time 
before  she  recovered  sufficiently  to  seek  her 
house.  I  wrote  to  her  immediately  on  learning 
of  her  misfortune,  assuring  her  of  my  sympathy, 
&c.  Some  of  the  friends  of  the  cause  are  going 
to  write  to  Gen.  Howard;  and,  as  the  actors  are 
well  known,  they  may  get  —  what  I  am  sure  they 
never  had — justice.  It  would  really  be  amus¬ 
ing,  if  it  were  not  so  despicable,  to  see  the  petty 
meannesses  the  people  here  will  descend  to,  to  show 
their  abhorrence  to  a  “  colored  teacher.”  I  get 
hissed,  whistled,  crowed,  groaned,  squealed,  and 
sneered  at,  and  run  from.  But,  blessed  as  I  am 
with  excellent  spirits  and  good  health,  I  am  (in 
my  own  estimation,  and  “  ns  a  man  thinketh,  so 
is  he,")  the  happiest  person  in  the  little  village  of 
Church  Creek.  Pupils  come  to  my  night  school 
on  horseback  and  in  carriages,  from  four  to  eight 
miles.  Attentive,  orderly,  cleanly,  and  enthusi¬ 
astic,  their  teacher  is  prouder  of  them  than  she 
was  ever  conscious  of  being  of  a  white  school. 

Mary  S.  Osbourne. 

VIRGINIA. 

From  Warrenton. 

Last  night  I  had  more  than  a  hundred  at  my 
night  school.  Of  course,  I  could  do  nothing  with 
so  many  alone:  but  Lieutenant  McNulty  kindly 
volunteered  his  services  until  another  teacher  was 
sent  to  me.  After  his  tedious  duties  in  his  office 
all  day,  I  think  mthing  would  have  induced  him 
to  undertake  the  task  but  the  unselfish  interest 
he  takes  in  these  poor,  persecuted  people;  and  he 
also  felt  it  was  not  safe  for  me,  to  be  there  with 
no  other  protection  than  these  colored  people. 
Subsequent  events  have  proved  him  to  be  right, 
although  I  did  not  anticipate  such  violence  as  has 
been  shown  us.  Last  night,  soon  after  we  entered 
upon  the  evening,  our  schoolroom  was  attacked 
I  by  a  party  of  rowdies,  and  w’e  were  surprised  by 
’  a  volley  of  rocks  and  stones  being  hurled  into  the 
room,  dashing  the  windows  into  fragments.  One 
large  rock,  the  weight  and  force  of  which  would 


have  killed  me  instantly,  fell  a  few  inches  on  one 
side.  It  seemed  providential  that  neither  of  us  was 
hurt.  Several  of  the  stones  came  near  Lieutenant 
McNulty,  but  were  intercepted  by  two  colored 
men  who  stepped  between  him  and  the  window. 
It  seems  that  one  young  white  man,  while  I  was 
seated  in  the  schoolroom,  calling  the  roll-list, 
came  up  to  the  head  of  the  stairs,  and  thus 
learned  our  respective  positions  so  as  to  take 
correct  aim.  The  colored  people  were  exas¬ 
perated;  and,  at  the  first  impulse,  rushed  towards 
the  stairs  to  go  down  to  the  street  and  resent  the 
insults;  but  the  lieutenant  at  once  prevented 
that,  as  it  would  have  been  called  a  “nigger 
riot,”  by  the  people.  He  then  addressed  them 
calmly,  telling  them  to  go  quietly  to  their  homes, 
to  be  patient  yet  a  little  longer  amid  persecutions, 
and  in  time  they  would  be  rewarded  for  their 
forbearance. 

Lieutenant  McNulty  has  had  notes  put  under 
his  office-door  for  some  time,  with  threats  of  vari¬ 
ous  kind,  if  the  “  nigger  school  ”  was  not  stopped ; 
and  a  note  was  .placed  under  the  door  of  Mrs.  Cox 
(the  lady  in  whose  house  I  have  a  room),  con¬ 
taining  the  most  violent  threats  addressed  to  me. 
I  know  I  shall  not  be  safe  here,  unless  forces  are 
sent.  Major  Johnson  promised  to  send  some  twi 
weeks  ago,  but  they  have  not  come.  To-day  we 
make  another  appeal.  I  suppose  I  shall  be  obliged 
to  discontinue  the  night  school  until  the  soldiers 
come,  as  it  is  very  likely  the  building  might  be 
fired  while  we  were  in  it.  I  am  so  sad  about  it, 
for  you  can  have  no  idea  of  the  interest  of  our 
evening  school.  We  see  men  and  women  about 
the  streets,  at  their  work,  with  books  peeping 
from  their  pockets,  stealing  a  moment  now  and 
then  to  study.  The  facts  of  this  interest  and 
our  perseverance  have  enra'ged  the  white  people. 
They  cannot  bear  to  see  these  people  whom 
they  have  treated  like  brutes,  —  incapable  of  any 
higher  attainments  than  the  brute,  as  they  say, — 
having  equal  advantages  with  themselves.  What 
cruelty !  I  think  we  have  a  most  excellent  popu¬ 
lation  of  colored  people  here.  I  feel  more  deter¬ 
mined  than  ever  to  remain  in  spite  of  the  obsta¬ 
cles.  S.  Fannie  Wood. 


From  Warrentou. 

How  can  I  express  the  gratefulness  I  felt  at  re¬ 
ceiving  your  box,  so  full  of  every  thing  needed, 
for  these  dear  people?  And  I  cannot  describe 
their  gratitude. 

The  books  are  just  what  I  need;  and  the  cloth¬ 
ing  I  have  this  morning  been  distributing  to  some 
half-naked  children,  waiting  for  clothing  that  they 
might  enter  school  decently. 

Then  one  old  man,  “  Uncle  George,”  when  I 
gave  him  some  warm  socks  and  other  articles^ 
could  not  keep  back  the  tears  of  thankfulnessi 
when  he  was  ejaculating,  “  God  bless  you,  lady !  ” 
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I  told  him  the  ladies  North  were  the  ones  to 
thank,  not  me.  He  said:  “I  believe  dems  all 
angels,  Norf;  dey  so  good  to  us,  dat  never  did 
nuffin  for  um.” 

I  might  tell  you  of  many  such  instances:  they 
are  certainly  the  most  grateful  people  I  ever 
knew. 

The  school  is  progressing  finely,  although  I  was 
ill,  and  unable  to  be  at  my  post  last  week. 

I  think  I  wrote  you  of  the  infamous  treatment 
I  have  received  here.  My  schoolhouse  has  been 
threatened  by  these  noble-spirited  people  with 
burning;  but  it  would  be  a  small  loss  if  they 
should,  and  I  have  no  fears.  We  have  been  ex¬ 
pecting  forces  here  this  week;  but  they  have  not 
yet  come.  Maj.  J.  promised  to  send  some  this 
week,*  —  a  company  of  cavalry,  I  think;  but  the 
excitment  attending  my  coming  has,  in  a  measurej 
subsided,  and  I  have  no  fears. 

S.  Fannie  Wood. 


From  Richmond. 

Since  writing  last  month,  I  have  visited,  with 
intention  to  relieve  wants,  over  one  hundred  fami¬ 
lies.  Most  of  them  required  the  help  they  asked, 
either  in  fuel,  clothing,  or  food;  sometimes  in  all 
of  those.  Many  times  I  find  those  who  have 
made  no  application  almost  starving,  and  sadly 
needing  clothing. 

Miss  Francis  has,  through  the  winter,  furnished 
me  with  money  as  a  charity  fund;  also  Miss 
Foster.  Miss  Smiley,  from  New  York  Freed- 
mens’  Society,  gave  me  twenty  tickets  for  wood, 
and  half  a  cord  of  bread  tickets;  and  from  a 
supply  provided  for  charity,  by  Mr.  Chase,  I’ve 
given  sugar  and  coffee,  in  some  cases.  The  sup¬ 
plies  have  been  very  acceptable.  Government 
not  giving  wood  to  colored  people  in  the  city; 
and  since  February  1st,  rations  have  been  cut  off 
from  many  who,  being  sick,  or  too  old  to  work, 
suffer  with  cold  and  hunger.  This  week,  hearing 
that  there  was  much  suffering  among  the  poor  on 
the  “  Basin,”  which  is  the  principal  valley  of  the 
city,  between  the  canal  and  river,  I  visited  there 
one  morning:  found  the  report  true.  On  one 
street,  in  regular  succession,  we  found  twelve 
cellars  occupied  as  tenements,  the  only  entrance 
down  from  the  level  of  the  street  by  a  steep  flight 
of  steps ;  the  only  light,  that  let  in  by  the  opening 
of  the  doors,  which  were  flat  with  the  sidewalk; 
for  such  quarters  the  tenant  pays  six,  eight,  or 
ten  dollars  per  month,  as  the  fandlord  dictates. 
In  one  of  these  damp,  unhealthy  dwellings,  a 
woman  lay  very  sick  with  lung  fever;  many 
complained  of  rheumatism.  The  cry  on  the 
“  Basin  ”  was,  as  it  is  all  over  the  city,  louder  for 
work  than  for  charity,  “  Give  me  work,  for  which 
I  can  get  money  to  pay  my  rent  and  buy  bread 
for  my  children,  and  I’ll  scuffle  along  without  help 
from  Government.” 


When  Miss  Foster  opened  her  Industrial  School, 
crowds  came  to  us  for  admittance,  glad  at  the 
thoughts  of  work,  by  which  to  get  an  honest 
living.  I  see  but  seldom  any  testimony  towards 
the  statement  that  the  colored  people  will  not 
work.  Where  they  need  clothing  more  than 
ready  money,  the}'  are  willing  to  make  garments 
in  exchange  for  what  they  are  in  need  of  in  that 
line,  and  seem  much  interested  in  doing  their 
work  properly.  Of  this  disposition  I  have  an 
opportunity  of  judging,  when  at  Miss  Smiley’s 
Industrial  Rooms. 

I  go  there  every  Wednesday,  sometimes  to  visit 
for  them,  and  sometimes  to  cut  work,  or  give  out 
in  charity  cases.  Maktha  H.  Chace. 


From  Charlottesville. 

From  the  moment  of  my  arrival  here.  Major 
Head  and  wife  have  done  all  in  their  power  to 
render  my  duties  pleasant,  showing  me  great 
courtesy,  and  heaping  upon  me  all  those  little 
kindnesses  that  distinguish  the  perfect  lady  and 
the  true  soldier. 

Major  Head  has  given  each  of  us  three  teach¬ 
ers —  Miss  G.,  Miss  C.,  and  myself — a  room 
at  his  own  head-quarters,  and  nothing  can  be 
more  delightful  than  the  society  of  his  family, 
which  we  are  permitted  to  enjoy.  Having  re¬ 
moved  his  command  to  their  new  quarters,  he 
has  given  over  the  whole  building  formerly  occu¬ 
pied  as  barracks  to  be  used  as  schoolrooms  for 
the  freedmen. 

The  gratitude  of  all  interested  in  our  work 
is  due  him  for  the  assistance  the  cause  has  re¬ 
ceived  at  his  hands.  In  him  the  army  has  a 
model  officer,  and  every  noble  cause  a  firm 
supporter.  C.  H.  Woodman. 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 

From  Neio  Berne. 

I  know  you  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  Miss 
Merriam  and  myself  are  at  last  comfortably  and 
permanently  located  in  a  house.  We  had  been 
here  three  months;  and  all  of  that  time,  with  the 
exception  of  about  a  fortnight,  had  slept  on 
the  floor,  and  we  truly  enjoyed  the  luxury  of 
a  bedstead.  I  don’t  mention  the  fact  to  com¬ 
plain,  — not  a  bit  of  it ;  only  that  you  may  see  what 
a  change  it  is  for  us.  One  of  our  good  colored 
friends,  Joseph  Fowle  by  name,  has  built  a  nice 
little  house,  containing  four  rooms,  that  are  tight 
and  warm,  —  quite  an  uncommon  thing  in  this 
country;  and  four  of  us  teachers  live  as  cosily  as 
you  can  imagine. 

I  consider  myself  highly  favored  to  have  been 
adopted  by  the  Roxbury  Society.  They  have 
already  sent  me  four  nice  valuable  boxes,  the 
contents  of  which  it  gives  me  the  greatest  pleasure 
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to  distribute.  Miss  Lowell  deserves  special  thanks 
for  her  instrumentality  in  sending  a  box  of  Christ¬ 
mas  gifts,  &c.  C.  Thompson. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

From  Charleston. 

I  received,  early  last  month,  from  your  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Clothing  and  Supplies,  one  box  con¬ 
taining  forty  pairs  of  men’s  shoes,  and  a  barrel 
and  box  of  second-hand  clothing.  These  articles 
were  distributed  immediately;  but,  the  number 
of  applicants  being  “  legion,”  many  that  needed 
were  still  not  provided  for.  The  Amesbury  So¬ 
ciety  (God  bless  them!)  sent  me  a  huge  box 
filled  with  every  variety  of  useful  clothing,  of 
all  sizes,  and  nearly  every  thing  was  new.  To 
some  1  was  enabled  to  present  an  entire  outfit,  and 
such  a  metamorphosis  as  many  of  them  presented, 
you  can  scarcely  imagine.  It  was  like  Cinderella 
emerging  from  kitchen  costume  to  ball  attire,  and 
to  the  children  the  change  must  have  seemed  as 
magical. 

To  one  little  bundle  of  rags,  I  gave  a  new  red 
fiannel  shirt,  a  nice  pair  of  pants,  and  a  sack. 
The  next  day,  as  I  was  going  to  school,  I  saw  in 
the  distance  what  looked  like  a  pair  of  sleeves  with 
a  bright  scarlet  border.  On  approaching  the  little 
individual  who  owned  them,  I  recognized  my 
youthful  protege,  and  said,  “  Well,  my  boy,  so 
your  mother  has  dressed  you  up  this  morning.” 
“  No,  Missis,”  was  his  reply;  “I  done  all  myself.” 
And  his  eyes  glistened,  and  his  ivories  sparkled, 
so  that  his  face  looked  like  a  sunbeam. 

Mj"  department  looks  verj"^  diflerent  from  what 
it  did  two  months  ago.  Then,  the  children  were 
most  miserably  clad;  now,  most  of  them  appear 
neat,  and  their  clothes  are  whole  and  clean. 

Mary  C.  Osgood. 


From  Edisto  Island. 

“  Whaley  Plantation,” 

Jan.  27, 1866. 

My  Dear  Miss  R.,  —  Your  kind  letter  ac¬ 
quainting  me  of  the  forwarding  of  a  box  of  cloth¬ 
ing  reminded  me  of  my  reraissness  in  writing  to 
the  society;  but  it  reached  me  when  we  were 
in  the  deepest  affliction  on  account  of  the  drown¬ 
ing  of  our  newly  found  friends  and  co-workers, 
the  Misses  Stanton  and  Kempton,  and  I  could  not 
at  once  answer  it. 

You  have  no  doubt  thought  strangely  of  my 
silence,  but  I  beg  you  will  not  think  me  idle.  i 
have  seen  the  necessity  of  being  with  this  people 
some  time  to  learn  their  separate  condition  and 
needs  before  commencing  the  work  of  giving.  .  .  . 

And  now  I  will  mention  some  things,  which,  if 
it  be  the  pleasure  of  the  society  to  send  me,  I 
shall  be  very  glad.  1  would  like  much  to  have  a 


sewing-school,  and  teach  the  people  to  sew.  I 
feel  it  would  be  a  great  help  to  their  elevation.  .  . . 

Any  useful  clothing  ready  made,  and  old  clothes 
of  all  descriptions,  can  be  readily  disposed  of.  I 
carried  ray  army  blanket,  one  cold  night,  to  an 
old  man,  a  real  African:  he  was  bom  in  Africa. 
He  expressed  his  thankfulness  by  raising  his 
hands  with  a  “  God  bless  you,  missus!  ”  besides 
much  more  that  was  unintelligible.  .  .  . 

The  need  is,  and  will  be,  greater  than  hereto¬ 
fore,  i.e.  since  we  came  here;  because  hundreds 
are  coming  back  to  their  old  plantations  very  des¬ 
titute.  They  come  from  the  Main,  —  “up  the 
country;”  and  it  takes  the  little  allowed  them  for 
their  last  year’s  labor,  besides  what  they  raised 
on  their  own  little  patch  (“nigger-field,”  they 
call  it),  to  bring  them  back.  I  can  but  feel  glad, 
therefore,  that  I  have  made  no  demands  upon  you 
yet.  .  .  . 

I  am  by  no  means  faithless  or  discouraged  with 
all  this.  Although  my  patience  is  nearly  exhaust¬ 
ed  every  night,  it  is  renewed  with  the  sun,  and  I 
go  to  my  labor  with  a  love  and  a  hope  as  strong 
as  ever.  .  .  . 

This  letter  is  already  too  long ;  but  there  is  one 
request  I  wish  to  make,  —  that,  if  possible,  some 
virus  and  a  lancet  be  sent  me  by  mail.  The 
small-pox  is  spreading  rapidly.  It  is  in  our 
midst.  Three  have  had  it  in  one  cabin,  and  one 
died.  On  an  adjoining  plantation,  there  are  but 
few  who  have  escaped,  and  several  have  died. 
The  Government  physician  has  no  virus,  and  can 
do  nothing.  Government  officers  are  aggrava- 
tingly  slow  in  answering  requisitions.  He  made 
a  request  in  October,  and  received  the  medi¬ 
cines  in  January,  —  time  enough  for  all  the  people 
on  tlie  island  to  have  died !  Oh  dear !  it  is  hard 
working  w’ith  so  much  drawback! 

I  must  now  close,  thanking  you  for  your  kind 
wishes  for  my  success  and  happiness. 

Yours  truly,  A.  J.  Knight. 

To  the  Lancaster  (Mass.)  Freedmen’s  Aid  Society. 


From  Summerville. 

We  found  a  large  number  here  eager  to  learn, 
but  almost  naked,  and  in  many  cases  with  insuffi¬ 
cient  food.  We  have,  as  far  as  able,  clothed  and 
procured  rations  for  them.  We  found  one  poor 
woman  confined  to  her  —  I  cannot  say  bed,  for  she 
was  without  other  than  straw  and  moss,  in  one 
comer  of  a  miserable,  dark,  dirty  cabin,  with 
four  children,  the  youngest  six  months  old.  She 
needed  care,  clothes,  food,  and  fire.  Two  of  our 
pupils,  large  girls,  came  from  the  country  (as 
they  express  it),  some  fifteen  miles,  for  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  learning  to  read.  We  put  them  into  poor 
Martha’s  cabin,  where  they  cook  her  rations, — 
picking  up  their  own  wood,  —  keep  the  cabin  in 
good  condition,  and  under  our  supervision  sue- 
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ceed  in  taking  the  care  of  her  she  so  much  needs. 
They  have  contrived  a  bedstead,  made  of  boards, 
and  we  carried  her  blankets.  This  is  one  of  many 
instances  of  our  work  outside  school.  As  to  our 
school,  the  rapidity  with  which  the  large  boys  and 
girls  advance  surprises  me.  Boys  of  eighteen, 
who,  six  weeks  since,  were  learning  the  alphabet, 
read  tolerably  well,  and  write  a  letter  which  I  can 
make  out  to  read. 

We  often  remark,  on  leaving  school,  “  I  wish 
Miss  S.,  Mrs.  C.,  and  our  Concord  and  Roxbury 
friends  could  be  present  during  one  session.” 
Realizing,  as  we  do,  that,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
degree  of  our  usefulness  is  the  measure  of  their 
liberality,  we  would  like  so  much  to  have  our 
Northern  friends  witness  the  gratitude  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  they  benefit. 

The  aged  are  objects  of  commiseration.  They 
rejoice  to  leave  their  children  free,  but  are  thrown 
upon  the  world,  in  the  most  helpless  condition, 
themselves.  I  had  almost  said  hopeless,  but  the 
word  does  not  apply  to  any  I  have  met.  A  very 
comforting  religious  faith  sustains  them;  and  in 
conversation  you  forget  the  decaying  body,  and 
think  only  of  the  rising  spirit.  What  a  joyous 
putting  on  of  the  shining  robes  of  immortality 
awaits  them!  Jane  Hosmer. 


From  Mitchelville. 

We  have  in  the  school  a  large  adult  class. 
Many  of  them  are  soldiers,  who  come  when  not 
on  guard,  and  must  be  back  by  roll-call.  Others 
work  at  various  callings,  and  come  when  they 
can  get  a  spare  moment.  Some  of  them  are  so 
anxious  to  have  a  “  good  lesson  ”  from  us,  that 
they  come  before  their  breakfast,  as  the  only 
leisure  time  they  have  through  the  day.  We  feel 
the  importance  of  paying  great  attention  to  this 
class,  as  they  may  be  able  to  teach  where  wo 
white  teachers  are  not  allowed  to  go.  So  I  pay 
my  whole  attention  to  them,  and  they  reward  mo 
by  improving  rapidly.  In  our  evening  school,  wo 
are  happy  to  report  to  you  a  much  larger  aver¬ 
age  than  last  month.  Nothing  keeps  the  pupils 
away. 

Our  outside  work  is  very  interesting,  now  as 
ever.  We  are  just  now  engaged  in  preaching  a 
crusade  against  the  use  of  tobacco,  and  with 
great  effect  in  some  instances.  I  wish  you  would 
send  me  some  anti-tobacco  tracts.  They  will 
give  up  the  habit  now,  to  please  us ;  but  such  re¬ 
formation  is  hardly  to  be  depended  upon. 

Jane  B.  Smith. 


Name  of  Teacher. 
Frances  W.  Perkins  . 
Emma  V.  Browne 
Harriet  Carter  .  .  . 
Anna  W.  Allen  .  . 
Sarah  D.  Thomas .  . 
Helen  Gordon  .  .  . 
Harriet  E.  Hamilton 
Annie  Tolman  Smith 
Olive  Long  .... 


LIST  OF  TEACHERS  NOW  IN  SERVICE. 


District  of  Columbia. 


Station. 

Washington 


Home. 

.  Middlefield,  Conn.  . 
.  Georgetown,  D.C.  . 
.  Cambridge  .  .  . 

.  Walpole  .  .  .  . 

.  Washington  .  .  . 

.  New  Bedford  .  .  . 

.  Hartford,  Conn.  .  . 


Adopted  by. 

West  Roxbury. 

Mayhew  Society. 
Cambridge. 

Keene. 

Theodore  Parker’s  Society. 
Hartford  Soc. 


Joseph  W.  Browne  . 
Helen  A.  Learned 
Henry  T.  Hartwell  . 
Augustus  I.  Moulton 
Mrs.  Aug.  I.  Moulton 
Ella  F.  Bass  .  .  . 
Susan  George  .  .  . 
J.  S.  Littlefield  .  . 
Mary  E.  Perkins  .  . 
Flora  H.  Burt  .  .  . 
George  Fuller  .  .  . 
Jane  E.  Beale  .  .  . 
Emily  Grover  .  .  . 
Sarah  E.  Campbell  . 
M.  F.  Shockley  .  . 
Sarah  Stewart  .  , 
Stillman  A.  Tucker  . 
Rebecca  Primus  .  . 
Mary  E.  Perry .  .  . 
Henry  L.  Reed .  .  . 
Julia  A.  Smith  .  . 


Baltimore  . 
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It 
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Hagerstown 
Royal  Oak 
Cambridge 

Chestertown 


Maryland. 

.  Springfield 
Watertown  . 
South  Walpole 
Groton  .  .  . 


Newbury  port 
N.  Wilmington, 
East  Stoughton 
E.  Walpole 
Providence,  R 

East  Boston 


Milton 
Hartford 
Boston  . 
North  Easton 
Charlestown 


Mass 


Watertown. 

S.  Dedham  Society. 
Theo.  Parker  Society. 

Hartford 

Charlestown. 
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Thomus  E.  Youneer  .  .  Chestertown  . 
Harrison  T.  Fletclier  .  Cumberland  . 
Mary  S.  Osborne  .  .  .  Church  Creek 
Jane  E.  Clarke  .  .  .  Sandy  Spring 
C.  P.  Flanders  •  Ellicott’s  Mills 

David  E.  Whitton  .  .  Westminster  . 
N.  H.  Howard  ....  Uuiontowu 
Thomas  W.  Cardozo . 


Boston . Roxbury. 

Harvard  ....  Groton. 

Scituate  ....  Beverley. 

Boston . Misses  Newman. 

W.  Rumney,  N.H. 

Wolfboro’. 


Sarah  Clark .... 
Harriet  R.  Smith  .  . 
Mary  C.  Axtell  .  . 
Mrs.  Smith  .... 
France*  E.  Ellis  .  . 
Bessie  L.  Canedy  .  . 
Angelina  Ball  .  .  . 

Elizabe'h  R.  Ball  .  . 
Sarah  E.  Foster  .  . 
Peter  H.  Woolfolk  . 
Martha  H.  Chace  .  . 
Mary  E.  Clark  .  .  . 
Andrew  Washburn  . 
Abby  Francis  .  .  . 
Ann  M.  Bullard  .  . 
Kate  Thropp  .  .  . 
Miss  S.  E.  Foster.  . 
A.  W.  Hovey  •  •  . 
S.  Virginia  Lawton  . 
E.  Mariana  Lawton  . 
H.  T.  Aborn  .  .  . 
Edwin  P.  Frost  .  . 
Mrs.  C.  W.  Frost .  . 
Levi  C.  Williams  .  . 
Win.  P.  Lucas  .  . 
S.  Fannie  Wood  .  . 
J.  W.  Pratt .... 
Anna  Gardner  .  .  . 
Philena  Carkin  .  . 
R.  A.  Musgrove  .  . 
Isabella  Gibbins  .  . 
Charles  H.  Woodman 
Sarah  G.  Brown  .  . 
George  Powell .  .  . 
Caroline  Alvord  .  . 
Sarah  W.  Stansbury 


Virginia. 


Norfolk 


Richmond 


Alexandria 


Gordonsville 


WaiTenton 

ii 

Charlottesville 


Eastvilie  .  .  . 
Louisa  Court-house 
Fairfax  County  . 
Fredericksburg  . 


Dorchester 
Brooklyn 
Grafton . 
Brooklyn 
Boston  . 
Fall  River 
Concord 


Somerville 
Richmond,  Va 
Providence  . 
Parma,  N.Y.  . 
Watertown 
Cambridge 
Westboro’  .  . 


Cambridge 


Barnard  F.  A.  S.,  Dorchester. 

Grafton. 

Worcester. 

Dr.  Nehemiah  Adams’s  Society. 
West  Roxbury. 

Haverhill. 

Billerica. 

Somerville. 

Arlington-street  Church. 
Plymouth. 

Roxbury. 

Cent.  Com.  Soc.  Friends,  Eng 
Cambridge. 

Westboro’. 


Barnard  F.  A.  S.,  Dorchester. 
Leicester. 


Boston .  j 

N.  Charlestown,  N.H.  Chicopee. 


Acushnet  ... 

Quincy . 

Nantucket .  .  .  , 
N.  Chelmsford  . 
Charlottesville  . 

n  •  ' 

Newburyport  .  . 
Barre  .... 
Louisa  Court-house 
Greenfield .  .  . 


N.  Bedford. 
Hingham. 


Mattapan. 

Greenfield. 


North  Carolina. 

\ 


Oliver  Howard  .  .  .  New  Berne  .  .  ,  South  Easton .  .  .  Medford. 

Climena  Howard  ...  „  ....  „  .  .  .  . 

Caroline  F.  Thompson  .  „  ....  Southboro’  .  .  .  Roxbury. 

Anne  P.  Merriam ...  „  ....  Worcester  ....  Brookline. 

Ellen  F.  Stearns  .  .  .  Pitt  Co . Bedford . Fitchburg. 

Harrison  Leland  .  .  .  Raleigh . Neponset  ....  Springfield. 

Eunice  B.  Leland .  .  .  „  „  ....  Framingham. 

Francelia  Smith  ...  „  . Sturbridge,  Mass.  .  Brattleboro’. 

S.  Frances  Hancock  .  .  „  Foxboro’  ....  Woburn. 

Ella  Bates .  „  ....  Scituate  ....  Dorchester  and  Milton  L.  Mills. 

O.  R.  Burchard  ...  „  . 

Anna  F.  Clarke  .  .  .  Halifax  .....  Winchendon  .  .  .  Winchendon. 

Lydia  B.  Chace  ...  „  ....  Providence  .  .  .  W'est  Roxbury. 

Mary  R.  Kimball  .  .  .  Roanoke  Island  .  .  Salem . Salem. 

Mary  Horton  ....  „  ,,  .  .  „  .  „ 

Caroline  E.  Croome  .  .  Clnmford  Creek .  .  West  Newton  .  . 

Mary  A.  Hosley  .  .  .  Kinston  ....  Chesterfield,  N.H.  .  Cambridge. 

Harriet  F.  Stone  ...  „  ....  Milford . Milford. 

Sarah  E.  Keyes  ...  „  ....  Westford  ....  Westford. 

Sarah  D.  Phelps  .  .  .  Smithfield ....  Worcester  ....  Thomas  Clarkson  Society. 

Clara  W.  Woodbury  .  „  ....  Swampscott  .  .  . 

Jane  M.  Hamilton  .  .  „  ....  Boston . 
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Harriette  A.  Pike 
Leah  VVhithee  .  . 
Flora  A.  Leland 
Ellen  M.  Jones 


N.  Plymouth,  N.H.  . 

Ashland . Rev.  Fred.  Frothingham. 

11  . 

N.  W  oburn .  •  •  • 


Arthur  Sumner  .  . 
Esther  Hawkes  .  . 
Antoinette  F.  Pillsbury 
Melissa  Chamberlain 
Mary  C.  Green  .  . 
Ellen  M.  Patrick  .  . 
Jane  Cooley  .  .  . 
Miss  Sasportas .  .  . 
Jane  Weston  .  .  . 
Delia  Cohen  ... 
Augusta  Hammond  . 
Rebecca  Wilkinson  . 
Octavia  C.  Page  .  . 
Luella  J.  Chase  .  . 
Mary  C.  Osgood  .  . 
Virginia  Hammond  . 
Lizzie  Wynne  .  .  . 
Maggie  Wynne  .  . 
Miss  Billings  .  .  . 
Sarah  Weldon  .  . 
Mrs.  Rogers  .  .  . 
Miss  Myers  .  .  . 
Mr.  H.  H.  Hunter 
Sarah  P.  Lillie .  .  . 
Sarah  E.  Torrey  .  . 
Jane  B.  Smith  .  .  . 
Mary  A.  Fowler  .  . 
Elizabeth  P.  Breck  . 
Miss  Jones  .... 
Elizabeth  H.  Botume 
Fanny  S.  Langford  . 
Mary  Ames  .... 
Emily  T.  Bliss  ... 
Albert  Everett  .  .  . 

A.  Jane  Knight  .  . 
Sophia  Knight  .  .  . 
Adelaide  F.  Boyden  . 
Catharine  A.  Cogswell 
Almira  P.  White  .  . 
Letitia  Sargent  .  .  . 
Laura  Clark  .  .  . 
Mary  B.  Stoddard 
Louise  Fisher  ... 
Samuel  E.  Gaillard  . 
Wm.  De  Vinay  .  .  . 
Almena  S.  Allen  .  . 
Emily  C.  Allen  .  .  , 
Harriet  Buttrick  .  .  . 
Jane  Hosmer  .  .  . 
Anne  Parker  .  .  . 
Mrs.  B.  F.  Whittemore 
Isaac  Brockenton 
Mr.  Steward  .  .  .  . 
Mrs.  Steward  .  .  .  . 
Bury  Cobb  .  .  .  .  . 
Mrs.' Cobb . 


South  Carolina. 


Charleston 


Hilton  Head 


Beaufort  . 

11  • 
Edisto  Island 


Georgetown 


Orangeburg 


John’s  I. 
Orangeburg 
Jehosse  I.  . 


Summerville 


Darlington 


Camden 


Cambridge 
Manchester,  N 
Ludlow  .  . 
Dover,  N.H. 
Boston  .  . 
Hopedale  . 
Ludlow  .  . 
Charleston 


Watertown 
Epping,  N.H, 
Boston  .  . 


Hopedale  . 
Foxburo  . 
Hanson  .  . 
Foxboro’  . 
Northampton 
Hilton  Head 
Boston  .  . 


Springfield 


Groton  .  .  . 
Lancaster  .  . 
South  Reading 
South  Walpole 
Foxboro  .  . 
Exeter,  N.H.  . 
Gloucester.  . 
Georgetown  . 
Salem  .  .  . 


Wolfboro  . 
Wolf  boro  . 
Concord 
Concord 
Summerville 
E.  Somerville 


Cent.  Com.  Soc.  of  Friends,Eng, 
Mayhew  F.  A.  S.,  Boston. 
Barnard  F.  A.  S.,  Dorchester. 
Lovejoy  F.  A.  S. 

N.  Andover. 

Hopedale. 


Lawrence. 

Chelsea. 

Amesbury  and  Salisbury. 


Arlington-street  Church. 
Barnard  F.  A.  S.,  Dorchester. 
Cambridgeport. 

Dorchester  and  Milton  L.  Mills. 
Northampton. 

Whitney  Family. 

Indiana-street  Church  F.  A.  S. 
Hubbard  Family. 

Free. 

Montpelier. 

Lancaster. 

Old  South  Church. 

Foxboro. 

Gloucester. 

Salem. 

Boston  “  Twig.” 


Theo.  Parker  Society. 
Miss  M.  Hooper. 
Concord. 

Roxburv. 

Johu-Woolman  Society. 


James  M.  Simms  . 
Amanda  Miller 
Gertrude  Henderson 
A.  Jane  Nuttall  . 
Samuel  Whitfield 


Savannah  .  . 


Georgia. 

.  Savannah 

•  »i 

• 

•  f1 

•  II 


Free. 


II 

II 

II 
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Harriet  Jacobs .  .  .  . 
Louisa  Jacobs  .  .  . 
Robert  Jones  .  .  . 
Matilda  Nevins  .  . 

J.  Stuart  Banfield 
Lucy  Chase  .  .  . 
Sarah  E.  Chase  .  . 
Mary  Gale  .... 
Ann  Wadsworth  .  . 
Mary  A.  Gaufe  .  . 
Frank  J.  Hazleton  . 
Hettie  E.  Sabattie  . 
>Iary  E.  Christian  . 
Marv  E.  Tschenschner 
M  aria  M‘Cartney  .  . 
Abbie  H.  Nye  .  .  . 
George  A.  Pike  .  . 
Esther  A.  Pinckney  . 
Edward  E.  Howard  . 
T.  G.  Campbell  .  . 


Savannah 

Columbus 

n 

M 

Ti 


New  York 

»f 

>1 

Dover  . 
Worcester 
>» 


Ogeechee  . 
Sapeio  Island 
Americus  . 
Athens  .  . 
Athens  .  . 
Columbus  . 


Washington  .  .  . 
St.  Catherine’s  Island 


»  I  >» 


New  Bedford 
Newbury  port 


N.  Y.  Yearly  Meet’gof  Friends. 

If  It  11  II 


Brookline. 

Roxbury. 

Leicester. 


Cambridge. 


New  Bedford. 


Ten  of  the  teachers  in  Georgia,  ten  in  South  Carolina,  and  three  in  Virginia,  are  colored  native 
teachers. 


NEW-ENGLAND  BRANCH  OF  THE  FREED- 
•  MEN’S  AND  UNION  COMMISSION. 

(Late  New  England  Freedmen’s  Aid  Society.) 

8f  Studio  JBuilding, 

Organized  in  Boston,  Feb.  7, 1862.  / 

PRESIDENT. 

non.  John  A.  Andrew. 

Vice-Presidents. 

Rev.  Jacob  M.  Manning.  |  Edward  Atkinson. 

Rev.  Edward  E.  Hale.  Dr.  Le  Baron  Russell. 
Rev.  J.  F.  Clarke,  D.D.  Wm.  Llotd  Garrison. 
Hon.  Jacob  Sleeper.  Rev.  H.  M.  Dexter,  D.D. 

Dr.  Robert  W.  Hooper.  Rev.  E.  S.  Gannett.  D.D. 

Prof.  WiLLiAH  B.  Rogers.  Hon.  Thomas  Russell. 
Rev.  Wm.  Hague,  D.D.  Edward  S.  Philbrick. 
Rev.  A.  L.  Stone,  D.D.  Rev.  Geo.  H.  Hepworth. 
Edward  L.  Pierce.  Rev.  A.  A.  Miner,  D.d. 

Rev.  R.  C.  Waterston. 

General  Secretary. 

J.  H.  Chapin,  8  Studio  Building. 

Assistant  Secretary. 

R.  R.  Newell,  8  Studio  Building. 

Treasurer. 

WiLLUM  Endicott,  Jun.,  No.  33  Summer  Street. 
Committee  on  Teachers. 

Rev.  John  Parkman  .  .  .  8  Stndio  Building. 
Loring  Lothrop  ....  43  Pinckney  Street. 

Mrs.  Ednah  D.  Chenet  .  .  8  Studio  Building,  Sec'y. 

Rev.  Charles  Lowe  .  .  .  Somerville. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Lane  .  .  .  623  Tremont  Street. 

Rev.  W.  Hague,  D.D.  ...  42  Charles  Street. 

Miss  M.  J.  Ellis  .  .  .  Roxbury. 

Martin  Brimmer  ....  48  Beacon  Street. 

Miss  B.  S.  Hooper  ....  8  Studio  Building. 

Miss  L.  Crocker  ....  8  Studio  Building. 

Mrs.  Eben  Cutler  ....  11  Edinboro  St. 


Committee  on  Clothing  and  Supplies. 

J.  A.  Lane . No.  43  Franklin  Street. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Cabot  ....  No.  11  Park  Square. 

Mrs.  William  B.  Rogers  .  .  No.  1  Temple  Place. 

Geo.  Atkinson . 60  State  Street. 

Mrs.  A.  L.  Merrill  .  .  .  154  Newton  Street. 

Fred.  W.  G.  Mat  ....  2  Broad  Street. 

L.  P.  Rowland,  Jr.,  ...  6  Tremont  Temple. 

Miss  LccT  Ellis, . 114  Boylston  Street. 

Committee  on  Correspondence. 

Dr.  H.  I.  Bowditch  .  .  .  No.  113  Boylston  Street. 
Francis  J.  Child  ....  Cambridge. 

Dr.  Samuel  Cabot  ....  No.  11  Park  Square. 
Charles  A.  Cummings  .  .  9  Studio  Building. 

Committee  on  Finance. 

Martin  Brimmer  ....  No.  48  Beacon  Street. 
Mrs.  George  R.  Russell  .  .  No.  1  Louisburg  Square. 
Charles  R.  Codman  .  .  .  No.  7  Park  Square. 

£.  W.  Kinslet . 37  Franklin  Street. 

Cadwallader  Currt  .  .  .  No.  56  Milk  Street. 
Edward  Cunningham  .  .  .  Milton. 

Executive  Committee. 

Rev.  John  Parkman  ...  8  Park  Square. 

Prof.  F.  J.  Child  ....  Cambridge. 

WiLLUM  Endicott,  Jun.  .  .  No.  33  Summer  Street. 
Mrs.  Ednah  D.  Cheney  .  .  8  Studio  Building. 
Edward  W.  Hooper  .  .  .  Brookline. 

James  B.  Thayer  ....  No.  4  Court  Street. 
Edward  S.  Philbrick  .  .  31  India  Street. 


All  supplies  for  Freedmen  should  be  addressed, 
“  L.  P.  Rowland,  No.  6,  Tremont  Temple,  Boston,  Mass., 

For  Fr.  and  U.  Commission.  Prom - .” 

Each  package  should  contain  an  invoice  of  the  con¬ 
tents;  and  a  duplicate  copy  should  be  sent  by  mail  to 
L.  P.  Rowland,  8  Studio  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 

Caabrldge:  Printed  by  John  WlUon  and  Bone. 


